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EDUCATING AMERICANS YOUTH AGAINST DRUGS: 
FEDERAL DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION STRATEGY 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse and Control, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m., in room 2237, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Charles B. Rangel (chairman 
of the select committee) presiding. 

Members present; Representatives Charles Rangel James 
Scheuer, William Hughes, Solomon Ortiz, Edolphus Towns, Nita 
Lowey, Lawrence Coughlin, Benjamin Oilman, Michael Oxley, 
James Sensenbrenner, Tom Lewis, Wally Herger, Bill Paxon, and 
Bill Grant. 

Staff present: Edward H. Jurith, staff director; Elliott A. Brown, 
minority staff director; James Alexander, professional staff; Rich- 
ard Baum, minority professional staff; Austin R. Cooper II, profes- 
sional staff; George R. Gilbert, staff counsel; Rebecca L. Hedlund, 
professional staff; Michael J. Kelley, staff counsel; Robert S. 
Weiner, press officer; Melanie T. Young, minority professional 
staff 

Chairman Rangel. Mr. Secretary, I apologize but we had a vote, 
not too important, but a vote on the journal on the floor. The 
Select Narcotics Committee will come to order as we continue to 
review the Federal strategy for drug abuse education. 

Several weeks ago, the select committee met privately with our 
distinguished Secretary of Education. At that time, he agreed to 
appear before the committee to outline publicly the strategy that 
his department is pursuing to educate our Nation's youth against 
the dangers of drugs. 

Mr. Secretary, we certainly welcome you back. Until today. Sec- 
retary Kemp, the Secretary of HUD, has been the only other Cabi- 
net member to testify before our committee in order to discuss 
what the national drug strategy is, and he shared with us his plans 
to rid public housi.ig of the scourge of drugs. 

We commend you for your understanding and your sensitivity to 
the drug problem, not just to chemical dependence, but in recogniz- 
ing that children have to live in a drug-free environment in order 
to reach their full potential in terms of education. 

Some of us, not all on this committee, believe that we should not 
be waiting for the Drug Director, Secretary Bennett, to reveal his 
broad drug policy. Some of us believe that we created this position 

(1) 



for the Secretary to coordinate the drug policies as the leaders of 
our Nation's Cabinet positions would enunciate them. So, we had 
thought that the Secretary of Health and Human Services would 
have a plan for drug abuse treatment, and the Secretary of Educa- 
tion for education, and the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment for eliminating drugs from public housing. Then the coordi- 
nator would try to share with us what is working, what is not 
working* In any event, it appears to this member that whatever 
policies we have, they have been put on hold, waiting for Secretary 
Bennett to share with us the tablet that he's going to bring to us 
from on top of the mountain. 

But, in the Congress, in the 1986 and 1988 Antidrug Abuse Acts, 
we thought that we had some ideas. We don*t take pride in author 
ship of those ideas. Many of us felt that although the previous ad- 
ministration thought of these problems as local and State in 
nature, we thought they were national and important. Most of 
them, I think, were good ideas. Some were bad ideas, but that's for 
the Cabinet officials to evaluate as they relate to their depart* 
ments, and single out those that work, ask that we revoke and 
change those that are not working, but, more important than any- 
thing else, to come forward with their own ideas as to what role 
their departments will play, or are playing, in this war against 
drugs. 

We can't win this beating up on the Mexicans, and the Peruvi- 
ans, and the Bolivians, even though we hope that we will ' illicit 
narcotics production involved in our foreign policy. We win 
this war calling out the Marines, even though we hope the _ mrt- 
ment of Defense will share their technology to protect our skies 
and our borders from the intrusions of drug smuggling ships and 
planes. We can't win it just in Housing and Urban Development, 
Education, and treatment, but together I am confident that we 
have the resources in this great Nation, once we engage our gener- 
als in the Cabinet to support the President as he declares war, to 
win. 

So, Mr, Secretary, we welcome your presence here to share with 
us the strategy that you have for your department in leading this 
Nation in the area of education, so that our children one day can 
hope that we can live in a drug-free society. 

[The statement of Chairman Rangel appears on p. 57.1 

Chairman Kangel. Mr. Coughlin? 

Mr. Coughlin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair.nan. 

I am delighted to welcome Secretary Cavazos to the committee 
and to this morning's proceedings. I know that he shares our very 
strong commitment to educating our young people to say no to 
drugs, and carrying that message to both our schools and our work- 
places, and shares our belief in that. 

I will have to absent myself for about a half an hour shortly to 
present the transportation appropriations committee bill to the full 
committee, but I will be back immediately after that. 

Fm certainly one who believe^ that we have to pay very special 
attention to programs directed at domestic demand for illegal 
drugs, particularly, education. For too long, not enough has been 
done to stem the demand here at home. Any drug education is, in 
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my belief, the single best means to reduce the consumption of illicit 
drugs and the drug crisis that's enveloped the nation. 

Last fall, I know that the Department of Education, under your 
leadership, sent more than 125,000 antidrug videotapes to every 
public school district in the Nation for use by elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and I'm proud to have had a part in this program, 
and it was intended to provide youngsters with information about 
alternatives to drug use and ways to combat peer pressure. I think 
these audio visual programs make a viable contribution to decreas- 
ing the demand for drugs in this country and should be utilized 
wherever possible. 

I understand the Department is in the process of developing 
some additional sets of audiovisual aids that will be targeted to 
inner-city schools and to Hispanic speaking populations, and I com- 
mend you for that. 

I know the tragedy of drug abuse has brought death and despair 
to too many families across our Nation, and we ve got to dedicate 
the best minds we have and precious resources towards teaching 
the next generation of American youth to reject drugs. There's no 
more important battle, in my judgment, than the war against 
drugs, and that struggles take place in the classroom and the work- 
places as wt^ try to f^-^^h our children and our people to abstain 
from drugs. 

I look forward to hearing from you, Mr. Secretary. We look for- 
ward to working with you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The statement of Mr. Coughlin appears on p, 62 ] 

Chairman Rangkl. Is there any member seeking recognition for 
the purpose of making a brief opening statement? Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. ScHEUEi:. Very brief opening statement, Mr. Chairman. 

To Secretary Cavazos, I think this session with you, and what 
you have to tell us, is the single most important briefing session we 
will have this session of Congress. 

I support efforts at eradication of drugs overseas. I suppcit ef- 
forts at interdiction of drugs into our country, but I don't hold out 
a great deal of hope for their success. Tve been on this committee 
for 15 years, and every year since I became active we have heard 
first from the Federal Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
and now from the Drug Enforcement Administration, we ve heard, 
yes, we're picking up 5 or 10 percent of the drugs that come in. So, 
the drug lords simply shove another 5, or 10 or 15 percent into the 
pipeline as a cost of doing business. 

The only hope, in my opinion, of making an impact on our drug 
scourge throughout this country, and our cities, and even in rural 
areas, is through education, education, education, education. It's 
the only hope. It's the last clear chance for a whole generation of 
youth and for our cities. 

So, what I hope we'll hear from you is, what kinds of drug educa- 
tion programs work I think it's very difficult to wean kids away 
from drugs. It's difficult to inform their parents. Their parents are 
very reluctant, many of these low-income minority parents, even to 
come to the schools. 

What has worked in the past? What kind of research efforts are 
you planning to indicate what works in the schools, what will work 
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in the future? I think we are going to have to do a lot of probing, 
and testing, and thinking, and trying of different options, different 
alternatives, to see what actually does work. 

I hope you will tell us what you are planning on two fronts. 
Firbt, to reach the dropouts, to prevent dropoutism. What are you 
doing in the Department of Education to prevent dropoutism? And, 
what are you doing before that to provide a head start experience, 
an enriched preschool experience for every kid who is at education 
risk? 

I have heard from some that that's a responsibility of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. Be that as it may, wher- 
ever it falls, it is a clear* indispensable precondition as far as edu- 
cation success is concerned for these kids who are at education risk 
who come from deprived homes* 

Now, our country is only giving one out of six of those kids, who 
urgently need it, a chance for a preschool education, an enriched 
education experience, to make them learning ready when they get 
to the school house, I think that's a moral outrage for our country. 
When our President can ask for $70 billion for the B-2 bomber, 
and deny the one-tenth of that that would ^ve a preschool en- 
riched education experience for every child from the deprived 
home, an educationally deprived home, I think we've got our prior- 
ities mixed. I think we do more for our country's security by spend- 
ing $7 million to give every kid at education risk a chance for a 
head start experience. And, we would spend 10 times that much on 
the B-2 Bomber. 

Vm deeply grateful to you for being here. Tell us what you are 
going to do for drug education, what you are going to provide, what 
you are going to do for these two groups, the dropouts and the pre- 
school kids at risk. 

[The statement of Mr. Scheuer appears on p. 68.] 
Chairman Rangel. Ms. Lowey. 



I want to join you in welcoming the distinguished Secretary, who 
I have already had the pleasure of meeting £is a member of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

In addition, I want to join you in commending him for his dem- 
onstrated commitment to the issue of ridding our school of drugs. 

Earlier this year, the select committee had the opportunity to 
meet with you to discuss your approach to the drug issue, and at 
that time you, Mr. Secretary, macfe clear your view, which I know 
is shared by the chairman and myself, that the widespread use of 
illegal drugs is the number one impediment to achieving the goal 
of an educated citizenry. 

So, long as drugs are everywhere, in our communities, in our 
playgrounds, in our classrooms, we cannot hope to educate our 
youngsters for tomorrow. We can*t hope to compete effectively in 
the global marketplace, and we can*t hope to preserve the security 
of this Nation. 

Further, the Secretary expressed the view that the most effective 
weapon we have against drug use is prevention. I share the Secre- 
tary s assessment. Certainly, we must pay attention to all elements 
of the national drug strategy, including interdiction* beefed up law 
enforcement and treatment programs, but we cannot underesti- 
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mate the impact and the contribution of drug education programs. 
We must pursue these programs which have demonstrated consid- 
erable success in both preventing and eliminating drug abuse 
amon^ our Nation's young people. 

To its credit, the Bush administration has requested an increase 
in funding for the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act, This is 
in sharp contrast to the last administration, which sought to slash 
an already underfunded program in half. 

I was very pleased to learn that the Appropriations Committee 
yesterday reported a bill that appropriates the full amount of the 
administration request. However, I am still very concerned about 
whether we are meeting the enormous need that exists in my dis- 
trict and every other district throughout the Nation. Once funds 
under the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act are distributed 
to local education agencies, they are often of such limited size that 
thev do not seem to be making a significant contribution. 

I m very interested in hearmg the Secretary's comments regard- 
ing the implementation of this program at the local level, and 
whether we are achieving real results with what continues to be 
limited funding. 

In addition, I'm very interested in learning what strategies are 
truly effective around the Nation, although the Drug-Free Schools 
and Communities Act is relatively broad in scope, there may be 
strategies that we have overlooked or that deserve to be empha- 
sized more than they currently are. 

I welcome you. I look for your testimony with anticipation. 
Thank you very much for being here with us today. 

Chairman Rangel. Mr. Oilman? 

Mr. Oilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I welcome our good Secretary with us, and we look forward to a 
new approach to the drug problems with new leadership in the De- 
partment of Education. 

In the past, our Department of Education has been criticized for 
too little leadership, too little funding, too little attention to some 
of the major problems in the urban areas, and too little new initia- 
tives in trying to stimulate better prevention amongst our young 
people. 

May of our law enforcement people tell us we haven't gone into 
the lower grades enough, that we start at a higher grade level, and 
have not really attacked the lower grade level where we should be 
influencing our children right at the start, and that there's too 
little teacher training out there. We Ve set up some training cen- 
ters, but they are limited in scope and in regions, and that we 
should make that more available. 

So, I want to commend our Secretary for his commitment to the 
issue, but I would hope that you would address these problems of 
lack of leadership, lack of funding, lack of commitment, lack of ini- 
tiative in the past, so that we can properly address a problem that 
80 many of our lav/ enforcement people continually remind us of, 
that, yes, we must do a great deal more in enforcement, but we ve 
done too little in reducing demand. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rangel. Mr Secretary, we welcome your testimony — 
I'm sorry, Mr. Paxon. 
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Mr. Paxon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to join with my colleagues in commending you, Mr. 
Secretary, for your initiatives and your actions in the war on 
drug8, and certainly appreciate your being here today. 

I look forward to talking with you today about schools without 
drugs, and the continuing activities of your Department in this 
regard, as we have talked with you in other places on the Hill this 
year. 

But. Mr. Secretary, I would like to also say to you that as one 
member of this committee, and I can only speak for myself, I cer- 
tainly look forward to your helping this Congress to help you, be- 
cause Mr. Secretary, you, and the administration and the Ameri- 
can people can't do it alone. We need help from this Congress, and 
I m concerned, Mr. Secretary, that at times, this Congress seems to 
have no plan itself to fight the war on drugs. In this Congress, we 
are simply not living up to the law in regard to a drug-free work- 
place. Additionally, Mr, Secretary, Vm concerned that you have to 
appear before a proliferation of 53 congressional committees that 
have jurisdiction over drug issues. 

I hope you'll help this Congress deal with these issues during the 
months ahead, and I appreciate your being here today and look for- 
ward to your testimony. 

Chairman Rangel, Mr. Secretary, you can proceed as you feel 
comfortable. Your entire statement will be entered into the record, 
and I hope you feel free to challenge this Congress. I will share 
with Mr. Paxon the 1986 and 1988 bills for him to review as it re- 
lates to our congressional role, but you should know that we expect 
the leadership to come from the White House, and we in the Con- 
gress are here to support that effort. 

You may proceed. 

TESTIMONY OF LAI RO R ( AV AZOS, SECRETARY OF EDUCATION 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, Vd like to introduce Dick Hays, who is the Director 
of our Drug Abuse Prevention Oversight Staff, and he reports di- 
rectly to me in the Department. In other words, that, in itself, is a 
statement of where we see his role and how important that is. So, 1 
want you to get to know Mr. Hays. He's very, very knowledgeable, 
and we want to work together with you. 

I have, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as I prom- 
ised you at our last meeting some weeks ago, a very lengthy state- 
ment that well put into the record. This one does, Mr. Chairman, 
detail step by step what we hope to do. 

Now, 1 just say that, because it's probably about a 20-minute 
statement, I don*t want to take time from the opportunity for us to 
discuss and have the interchange that I want to have, and the guid- 
ance, and share some of our ideas with this committee. So, there- 
fore, I'm going to give a very abbreviated statement, and if I may, 
Mr. Chairman, Td like to enter this totality for the record. 

Chairman Rangel. With objection, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, Mr Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I thank you for 
mviting me, and I am pleased to have this opportunity to review 
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the accomplishmente of our drug and alcohol prevention strategy, 
and to share our new initiatives with you. The Department of Edu- 
cation drug prevention strategy is designed to support and supple- 
ment the crucial role being played by states and local communities. 

We provide the support m three vital ways, and here are the 
three ways; one, by leadership; two, bv disseminating information, 
and, three, by providing technical and financial assistance. In my 
prepared statement, we go into great detail in each of th(»e areas* 

We move immediately to the implementation of the Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities Act- We started that right away, and we 
sought technical amendments to increase the accountability of 
States expending funds appropriated under this act. 

In the area of leadership, we worked to keep drug prevention 
issues in the public eye, and I must say that I've spoken frequently 
to educators, to parents, to students, to teachers, almost without 
exception as I give my talks throughout the Nation, I talk about 
the dangers of drugs and what we must do, people coming together 
to work in this area, because I really believe, members of the com- 
mittee and Mr^ Chairman, that we have to work tc^ether as a 
nation. 

The first step that you have to take, at least certainly the way 
that I see it, is to raise awareness in this Nation to the seriousness 
of the problem. People say, yes, we are all aware of the problem, 
well, if they are that much aware we have been unable to focus 
and defeat that problem. So, I see part of our role in this Depart- 
ment as raising the awareness of the Nation to the seriousness of 
the problems we face in terms of the dangers of drugs. 

Second, we must work together in this area by caring, by really 
caring. I think, you know, that may sound like apple pie and other 
things, but what Tm really getting at here is really caring when 
you do see that kind of a thing, caring when vou know it's eating 
up in both the rural and in the urban areas, it's destroying our 
children, destroying minds, we must care as a nation about that 
and do something about it on every front. 

Third, we must raise expectations of every citizen in this country 
that, yes, we can defeat the drug issue, but we must, fourth, work 
tc^ether and, therefore, that is why we come together here dealing 
with these very, very issues. 

And, the Department continues to be in the forefront of Federal 
efforts to coordinate ^'demand reduction" activities by initiating 
and supporting combine efforts with other agencies and depart- 
ments. I ve stressed time and time again to our Department that 
we will work with every other department. It's not just the Depart- 
ment of Education working out here by itself, but we have relation- 
ships, certainly, with Health and Human Services, we have rela- 
tionships with the Department of Labor, working in the same area, 
as well as with the drug prevention group. 

Another major component of our leadership strategy is to create 
products that fill gaps in the available information about drug pre- 
vention, a drug prevention handbook for parents, and development 
of a model drug abuse prevention education curriculum are cur- 
rently in preparation. The model curriculum will be issued in Jan- 
uary 1990. Now, let me touch on that a moment, because several 
members of the committee did touch on some of the vital issues 
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and strate^es that we have to put in place to defeat this scourge of 
drugs, and it really does start with childhood education. It really 
must start in totally educating our children about drugs and what 
they really mean. 

Now, to do that, obviously, you have to bring in the parents and 
teachers, we have to prepare them to do this, so I asked, a few 
months ago, I asked our— in fact, I instructed our Dep?\rtment, de- 
velop a model curriculum that we can disseminate through every 
school in this country, that will start off the education of children 
back in grade kindergarten, and take them all the way through the 
12th grade, not just as something that weVe going to do, oh, we are 
going to talk about drugs, perhaps, once or twice a semester, but 
make it an integral part of education. I so much am convinced that 
if we are going to defeat this scourge it's going to be through edu- 
cation. 

Now, that will be, that's moving ahead now, and we will have 
that curriculum ready. It is a model curriculum. We cannot impose 
a curriculum, and that's the way it should be, but we'll make sure 
that that reaches every school in this country, and we will urge 
that they use that curriculum. 

The President and I have also proposed a major new initiative 
that would provide $25 million for a number of urban school sys- 
tems with the worst drug problems. 

The second part of our three-part strategy focuses on dissemina- 
tion of informrtion. Our dissemination activities include aggressive 
distribution of publications and videotapes that we have developed, 
already been remarked upon by members of this committee, as 
well as the distribution of information and development with other 
agencies and departments, and these include the publication, 
Schools Without Drugs, the Drug Prevention Curricula Guide, the 
Challenge Newsletter, a series of videotapes, a new parent hand- 
book and model drug prevention. 

In addition to this, we are preparing, of course, additional video- 
tapes to be targeted more for the urban setting, as well as some of 
them being translated into Spanish, program abstracts for the drug 
prevention programs honored by Education s Drug Preschool Rec- 
ognition Program are also being prepared for dissemination this 
fall. 

Now, the third strategy. The Department provides technical and 
financial assistance to &tates and localities to ensure that their 
drug and alcohol prevention efforts are effectively designed, initiat- 
^ and sustained. The major source of financial assistance is the 
State and local formula grant program. More than 81 percent of 
the funds available under the Drug-Free Schools and Communities 
Act are distributed to the States based on school-aged enrollment. 

Our other sources of financial support include: several discretion- 
ary grant programs which funding, opportunities for State and 
local educational agencies, institutions of higher education and 
non-profit organizations. 

Another element of technical assistance, our support of five re- 
gional centers for drug-free schools and communities. 

The Department is also working with Health and Human Serv- 
ices, the Department of Transportation, to provide training to col- 
lege administrators and counselors. 
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In summary, Mr. Chairman, the Department's drug and alcohol 
prevention programs are on track. We will continue to implement 
the strategy Tve outlined. Drug prevention and education is a per- 
sonal priority, as well as a departmental priority. The coordination 
of these efforts at the Federal level is critical, and I will be work- 
ing with Director Bennett to implement the nationa? strategy when 
it is released in September. 

Fd be pleased to answer any questions or expand on my com- 
ments as you so direct, Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee. 

[The statement of Secretary Cavazos appears on p. 65.] 

Chairman Rangel. Mr. Secretary, I want to thank you for your 
testimony, and, certainly, you don't have to make any apologies for 
your position as it relates tc caring and making people aware, be- 
cause your background and experience dictates that you cannot 
educate unless you do deal with the other needs that children have. 

And, that s why the Congress didn't pick you as leader. It's the 
President that said he wanted to be the Education Czar, and it just 
seems to me that that burden falls on you because he took up that 
national challenge. 

We support our President, and, notwithstanding differences that 
we may have you can rest assured that we not only support you 
but invite our challenge to this Congress. 

The only reservations that we have is that government might be 
so restrictive that they may not see education as broadly as you do, 
and that would be sad. But, what you are saying is that, children 
have to have an environment to learn. 

Secretary Cavazos. Exactly. 

Chairman Rangel. It's not just the drug traffi ker there, it's the 
housing conditions, it s the expectation, it s the family unit. 

Yesterday, in front of this committee, we were dealing with drug 
rehabilitation. A man shared with us his program. It*s located in 
Ms. Lowey s district, Westchester, the college surrounding, the chil- 
dren where blazers, coordinated clothes, beautiful surroundings, 
tutors. They may be rehabilitating them from drug abuse, but they 
are learning how to love, how to respect each other, self-esteem, 
they are learning how to pass tests, how to prepare themselves for 
college. They leave that place in two years somebody, notwith- 
standing the backgrounds that they come from. 

Now, I just don t know what our restrictions are in Education. I 
know that most of the money is local and State, but you are re- 
spected internationally, and when you walk in and say this is what 
our government expects from you because we are engaged in the 
war, I would want to believe that state educational commissioners 
throughout the country, when they are asked by us as we ask 
them, what are you doing, they say we're following the lead of your 
Secretary of Education, because we are engaged in this war as well. 

When we go to a rehabilitation center, and we say why are these 
people being discharged drug free but dumb and illiterate, we'd 
iike to hear them say the Secretary of Education said we have to 
clean up our act, that rehabilitation means the mind has to learn 
to read and write, to be able to make a contribution 

1 hope people aren't going to tel) me that I have to go to the At- 
torney (Jeneral. If 1 was to tell him that we in the State of New 
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York are paying $40,000 a year to house a prisoner, and we know 
that 70 percent of them when they are discharged are going to 
return within 3 vears, and they discharge them, kick them out 
with a couple of dollars in their pocket, drug free. They can't read, 
they can't write, they can't do anything, the education is not there. 

So, Mr. Secretary, could you share with me as to whether or not 
you think our role as Secretary is restricted to the Federal dollars 
that are in your budget, or will the presence of you being the Edu- 
cation Czar, if you will, I don't like the term but it s one that's used 
commonly now on the Hill, do you think that you have been given 
the responsibility to challenge any area where you don't see educa- 
tion working. 

Mr. Scheuer was concerned about that kid dropping out of 
school, and I am too. He may not be in that structure, he may not 
be the recipient of a Federal dollar, but if he has dropped out of 
school for whatever purpose, is it in your program to pick him up, 
or to prevent him or her from dropping out? 

Secretary Cavazos. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. I agree 
100 percent with your statement, and let me point out some areas 
and share with you my thoughts and philosophy, because you have 
opened up very broadly the whole issue of education, 

I want to emphasize that as far as I am concerned education 
starts at birth, and stops when we quit breathing. To me, education 
is a totality of a lifetime that we learn every day, and to the most 
vital moments that we can really affect that early childhood time, I 
keep coming back to that point, because it is at this time that they 
develop self-esteem, and motivation and learn about themselves. I 
have said publicly, and Tve said it in testimony before this Con- 
gress, that if we are to stem the dropout problem, it's going to start 
back up there in the early childhood days. 

In the same way, Mr. Chairman, if we are to stem the drug prob- 
lem, as supportive as I am of interdiction and m keeping the auff 
out and all of the other, it is going to come about through educa- 
tion that starts in the early childhood time. 

Therefore, I see us all— this is a continuum, do not separate drug 
education or drug problems from education itself. They are an inte- 
gral part of that, just as so many timea people have said to me, 
what has happened to our schools? Look at all the problems, that 
students aren't reading, grades are coming down, lack of discipline, 
y/hy? Oftentimes, there are some technical reasons, but most often 
it is because of social ills, the break down of the family, drugs 
coming into a school, the lack of caring by people. That's a very 
important part. 

Therefore, I think that we have no boundaries. I see no con- 
st ramt. We must open our mind as wide as we can, because any- 
thing thai impacts the total education of a person, and Vm not 
talking just about children, I said "a person, is affected by this 
Department of Education, and we intend to do something about it. 

Chairman Rangel. Where is that blueprint, Mr. Secretary? We 
may not have the money that's necessary, but 

Secretary Cavazos. I think that 

^^hairman Rangel [continuing]. But at least we could use that as 
a t^ide to see whether we can hold local and States accountable. In 
other words, we know there's a budget crisis, but if you ould just 
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give us thp blueprint as you professionally see it» and we'll work 
with Mr. Hays, we'll have him over to the committee room, we^ll 
work with Gus Hawkins and Bill Goodling, across party lines, and 
to see what is feasible and what is not feasible. 

We can't do all of the things that we would want to do. We can*t 
give everyone that decent environment, and we can't feed parents 
when they don't have them. 

But, if we could get that blueprint, I don't think we'll have a 
better Secretary of Education than you while I'm in this Congress, 
Mr. Secretary, but I do hope that you will give us that blueprint so 
that we can look at, see what we've got in the legislative calendar 
to do and what we can't do. I hope that you could point me in the 
right direction as to where that blueprint is, and if we don't have 
it, when can I expect it? 

Secretary Cavazos. I think, Mr. Chairman, first of all, that you 
have that basically in this total statement, in terms of a blueprint. 
Now, we need to flex all of that out when we work together on 
those details, but recall that I started out with the issue of leader- 
ship, you know. You can say, well, leadership doesn't cost money. 
Well, you are so correct there, and we don't have any — we don't 
have a lot of dollars, but we must call attention to these problems 
and, therefore, we must bring about legislation, work with the Con- 
gress to prepare programs that will start affecting this drug issue. 

Chairman Rangel. Well we've got you, we've got Mr. Bennett, 
and we've got President Bush. Now, that's enough leadership. 

Secretary Cavazos. All right. 

Chairman Rangel. We've got that. 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Rangel. Now, what I would want from that leader- 
ship is a blueprint, and we\e got Gramm-Rudman, and we ve got a 
budget deficit, so we won't be able to get everything on your blue- 
print. But, point us in the right direction. 

Mr. Paxon is concerned that the Congress should provide the 
leadership. Now* we've got more leadership than you can digest, 
435 ideas on how to take care of this problem, and 100 others on 
the Senate side, but we've given you our feelings, take a look at it, 
analyze it, dissect it, give us your blueprint, and then from that, 
Mr. Hays, pull out of that the legislative part that we can imple- 
ment. 

Secretary Cavazos. Let me 

Chairman Rangel. Then, we'll take it to our State houses 
around the country and say, this is a part of our national strategy. 

Secretary Cavazos. Well, certainly, I think that we can start out 
by going back then to the point of leadership, and, basically, weVe 
making it part of our effort to implement all legislation as quickly 
as we possibly can, and to put it into place. 

Now, it is not enough to just simply get the legislation if we do 
not disseminate the information, get it effective and move it ahead. 

But, I have to, I play a central role in the Department— focusing 
the activities of the Department—and by focusing that Department 
and saying, you are going to deal with the drug issue, build the 
strategies that will help us effect its education, I think that— now, I 
know that that's an important way of doing that. 
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But, the other thing that we have to do is, we have to collect in- 
forroaticn to understand the magnitude of the problem. I really 
still come back to the point that I made earlier about the role that 
I have, that I continue to do almost without exception when I make 
a speech, I will talk about drugs, the problems we are having there 
in that area. 

We need to evaluate those programs that we have in place. What 
are the States doing? Because, part of our strategy is, therefore, to 
say, that is a successful one, and everybody needs to start looking 
at that thing. 

I'm going to keep coming back to that model curriculum. I still 
believe that there you will find a step-by-step way of how schools 
can affect those issues. Now, that's just the model curriculum on 
that side, but the other side is, we're working with the universities 
and with the colleges because that's another large area where we 
have to have impact. 

Beyond that, we certainly can— you know, we've talked about, 
we've prepared our videos, we've requested urban emergency 
grants, in addition to that we have a proposal before the Congress 
right now about merit schools. Now, people say, oh, you are just 
going to go out and reward all of these schools that have been 
domg a great job already. No; the merit school proposal that is the 
President's act is one that will reward schools that turn around the 
difficult issues such as drugs, and have a drug-free campus, and 
turn around the dropout issue, and turn around failing test scores 
and these kinds of things. So that, these are very specific strate- 
gies. 

On top of that, we have almost $6 billion in our budget for the 
coming year, current year as well, .dealing with what I'll put in the 
whole area of preventing dropouts. The very specific Chapter I pro- 
grams. Chapter II programs, the drug programs, those are all laid 
out step by step, and we expend our dollars, and we expend them 
m a responsible way. So, there is a plan in place, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rangel. My time has expired, and the members have 
questions to ask, but the only thing I'm asking is, you are doing a 
great job all around the country, could you provide for this commit- 
tee a blueprint as to the role of the Department of Education in 
the war against drugs? You have said it eloquently. I would like a 
blueprint, so that when you are not around we can point out, this 
is where we want to see our Nation go. It doesn't mean we have to 
assume all that responsibility. It may be in our jails, it may be in 
our treatment centers, it may be in our housing programs, maybe 
m our rural and urban developments, but I would like to see what 
you envision the role of Education in this war against drugs. 

Mr. Oilman. 

Mr. Oilman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I'll try to be as brief as 
possible. 

Mr. Secretary, you mentioned that you are going to spend some 
time m evaluating or gatheri ig the facts on how extensive the 
problem is. I hope you don't waste too much of the Department's 
time in trying to determine whether this is a major impact upon 
the Nation. I think we've got enough statistics out there to deter- 
mine that. 
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What we need now is more action and less studies, and I hope 
that you are going to be able to prod all of the agencies and all of 
the State departments into doing what has to be done. 

Mr. Secretary, are you being consulted by Mr. Bennett s office 
with regard to the national strategy that's about to be unveiled for 
us? 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, Mr. Oilman, Tve had a number of meet- 
ings with Mr. Bennett. On top of that, one our responsibilities is 
to appoint a committee, what is the formal name of that commit- 
tee? 

Mr. Ha vs. National Commission for Drug-Free Schools. 

Secretary Cavazos. Okay, the National Commission for Drug- 
Free Schools. Mr. Bennett and I appointed that committee. Mem- 
bers of the Congress will also join that, and Mr, Bennett and I will 
chair or co-chair that committee. 

Mr, Oilman. Is that the National Commission that we adopted 
and mandated by the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1988? 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oilman. How far along is that now? Is that in place? 
Secretary Cavazos. We have appointed the committee. Do you 
want to talk about that, Dick? 

Mr. Hays. Yes, sir. It's well 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Hays, would you identify your title? 

Mr. Hays. Pardon, sir? 

Mr. Oilman. Would you identify your title? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

I'm Dick Hays, and Tm the Director for the Drug Abuse Preven- 
tion Oversight Staff in the Office of the Secretary. 

The preparation for the Commission is well underway. The Sec- 
retary and Director Bennett have appointed 16 members, and 14 of 
those have accepted to date. The Senate has appointed their four 
members. We are still awaiting the House of Representatives to ap- 
point their four. We have heard from Speaker Foley that he in- 
tends to be at our first meeting, and that is planned for August 24. 

Mr. Oilman. August will be the very first meeting of this Nation- 
al Commission that we adopted last year? 

Mr. Hays. That's right, because the 

Mr. Oilman. That's a long delay in getting this thing underway. 

Mr. Hays. It is somewhat of a delay, Mr. Oilman, but the law 
specified that the appointments were to be made jointly by the Sec- 
retary of Education and a Director of the Office of National Drug 
Control Policy, and until the confirmation for the Director was 
made, those two could not get together to make the appointments 
that the law specified. 

When that was done, the Department of Education and Director 
Bennett's office moved swiftly. 

Mr. Oilman. The Commission was intended to be able to make 
recommendations to the Department, to the Secretary, with regard 
to how we should best address what is needed by way of criteria to 
be considered for drug-free schools, is that not so? 

Mr. Hays. The law specifies a number of things for the Commis- 
sion to do, and youVe outlined some of them, sir. 

Mr. Oilman. Will you be acting as sort of the Executive Director 
for that Commission: 
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Mr. Hays. I will serve as the Secretary's representative. The 
Commission will have its own Executive Director. 

Mr, GiLMAN. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned that there is $6 bil- 
lion in your budget for dropouts, I would assume that there is some 
sort of a relationship, a co-relationship, between the dropout prob- 
lems and the narcotics problems, so you'll be spending a good 
chunk of that money in the same vain as we try to address some of 
these narcotxs problems in the schools. 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, sir. When I mentioned the figure of $6 
billion, actually, that's the bulk of our budget request for elementa- 
ry and secondary education programs. These are tied so closely to- 
gether, because, for example, in the Chapter I program there is 
over $4 billion in that alone that is used to help those children who 
are at risk and to support those programs that will help struggling 
children move ahead. 

We've got $367 million for 1990 in the Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities Act. I would include also the education for homeless 
children and youth. That's a State grant of over $4 million. 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Secretary, forgive me for interrupting. Has 
there been any delay in the States making application for the 
monies that are available? 

Secretary Cavazos. I think most of them have made their appli- 
cation. I think there may have been one or two that were a little 
bit slow. 

Mr. Oilman - There was a great deal of criticism when we looked 
at the budget for this year, as to whether there was unobligated 
funds in all of the agencies, and I think they pointed out to some of 
it being unobligated in the Education Department. 

Secretary Cavazos. Would you touch on that, please? 

Mr. Hays. Yes, sir, I certainly will. 

As we've discussed before, Mr. Oilman, weVe noted that the com- 
mittee's concern about the expenditure draw down rates by 

Mr. Oilman. Could you put the mike just a little closer to you? 
Mr. Hays. Yes. Can you hear me now, sir? 
Mr Oilman. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. I said, yes, we have noted your concern, and we have 
had our concern too about expenditure rate, and I think last time 
we talked we assured you that the States and the locals were 
moving at a reasonable rate in their expenditures. 

Mr. Oilman. How much is unobligated at the present time, Mr. 
Hays? 

Mr. Ha vs. We can provide that for 

Mr. Oilman. Just what percentage, roughly, of the total funding 
that s 

Mr. Hays. The total funding for fiscal year 1987, about 75 per- 
cent of the money has been spent. That report, of course, is accu- 
rate as of March HI, because that s the last reporting date. 

For fiscal year 1988, the draw down at the March 3] period was 
approximately 35 percent. 

Mr. GiLMAN. Thirty-five percent halfway through the fiscal year, 
more than halfway through. 

Mr. Hays. Less than halfway, sir, because fiscal year 1987 money 
has to be spent before October 1, 19HI). Fiscal year 1988 has to be 
spent before October 1, 1990. 
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So, we're talking about a March date, which is less than halfway 
along the way. 

Mr. GiLMAN. Is it moving slower or faster than in previous 
years? Where do we stand? Are we getting 

Mr. Hays. Well, I think since we last talked, there are two inter- 
esting reports, one done by the General Accounting Office which is 
on the subject that weVe talking about, and that's on the draw 
downs, and Vd like to 

Mr. GiLMAN. What's the title of that report? 

Mr. Hays. It is thp Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986, Time Taken bv 
States to Draw Do' n Formula Grant Funds. 

Mr. Gilman. What's the date of that report? 

Mr, Hays, June 1989. If I may, sir, I'd just like to quote the con^ 
eluding paragraph of that report, because I think it provides per- 
spective about what we're talking about. 

The use of draw down data to measure the extent of activities under the grant 
program can be misleading. Draw downs have tended to understate program activi- 
ty undertaking in the process of transferring Federal grant funds to the state. Thus, 
program activities may be well underway before the draw down request is made- 
That also reflects our experience when we monitor the states. 

Mr. Oilman. Mr. Secretary, with regard to the teacher training 
program, I note that about $7 million had been appropriated in 
fiscal year 1989. Is that sufficient funding for that kind of program, 
and how many of the teacher training areas do we have* the re- 
gional areas? First of all, is that sufficient funding to do what we 
want to do, in getting our teachers trained properly? 

Secretary Cavazos. I really believe that the $7 million is suffi- 
cient funding. Certainly, I think that what we've been doing with it 
is trying to get it to spread throughout the Nation, 

Mr. Oilman, Well, have we spread that out pretty good? 

Secretary Cavazos, Well, I really think that we can spread that 
out. '*By spreading out,'' what Vm saying is, taking and preparing 
some teachers, and have them, in turn, prepare others, and move it 
throughout. We've had summer institutes for training of education- 
al personnel in the implementation of these programs. 

And, it's not just, when we talk about drugs, I want to make an- 
other point here, we are also including in this alcohol. We consid- 
er 

Mr, Oilman. We recognize that. 

Secretary Cavazos [continuing]. Any person less than 21. they 
really have an illegal drug. 

Mr. Oilman, Congress had authorized $20 million, you requested 
only $7 million, and Tm a bit concerned about whether there's suf- 
ficient funding out there to do the job that's required 

Secretary Cavazos, Well, we actually have two teacher training 
programs. There's one that s funded at $7 million, and then there s 
one at $13 million. 

Mr, Oilman, What s the difference between the two programs? 

Secretary Cavazos. Do you want to touch on that? 

Mr. Hays, Yes 

Well, the first program was part of the original Drag-Free 
Schools and Communities Act, and it was the break out in higher 
education. Half the money was to be spent for campus base pro- 
grams, the other half was for teacher training in concert with local 
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school districts. And that, this year, is approximately at a $13 mil- 
lion level. In addition. Congress, as part of the Anti-Drug Abuse 
Act of 1988, added a new teacher program, and that's the $7 mil- 
ifi P^^^^^"^ ^^^^ Secretary have been talking about, 

Mr. Oilman. So, in the elementary and the secondary schools, 
roughly, how much money do you have available for teacher train- 
ing all together? 

Mr. Hays. Well, that's hard to say. In these discretionary pro- 
grams, as the Secretary indicated, there's $20 million. 

In terms of the large 

Mr. GiLMAN. There's 

Mr. Hays, $20 million directly. 

Mr. GiLMAN. $20 million was authorized but not appropriated. 

Mr. Hays. Well, weVe spending roughly at that level right now, 

Mr. GiLMAN. For teacher training? 

Mr. Hays. Pardon? 

Mr, Oilman. For teacher training? 

Mr, Hays. For teacher and professional training, professional ed- 
ucator training, yes. Mostly teachers, but it could be administra- 
tors, other educational personnel. 

Mr. Oilman. How many training centers do we have throughout 
the Nation right now? 

Mr Hays. Pardon? 

Ml. Oilman. How many teacher training centers are there? 
Mr. Hays. We have, we are talking about our regional centers? 
Mr. Oilman. Whatever they are, regional, State? 
Mr. Hays. Well, we have five regional centers, which provide 
tearn training to schools and school districts. 
Mr Oilman. Is that it? 

Mr. Hays. In addition, many States have their own training sys- 
tems to provide training for teachers. In fact, one of the major 

Mr. Oilman. Well, does the Department provide funding for the 
state training centers? 

Mr. Hays. The Department, that is permissible under State and 
local money. 

Mr. (Wlman. I don't 

Mr. Hays. The Governors, one of the amendments to the Anti- 
Drug Abuse Act of 1988 will allow the Oovernor to use the Gover- 
nor s funds for teacher training. 

Mr. Gn.MAN. Is that Federal money? 

Mr Hays. That s Federal money. 

In addition, the 10 percent that the State education agencies may 
take of the State money going for education, a lot of that, much of 
that If; ubed for education and teacher training purposes. 

In addition, one of the major expenditures at the local education 
level IS to provide for teacher training of their staffs. 

Mr. Oilman. Has the regional teacher training centers been ef- 
lective. if being properly implemented, has there been any over- 
sight and evaluation? 

Mr. M.\ys. Our regional centers, we feel, have been properly im- 
plemented. The evaluation that we have, and, basically, in talking 
to our clientele, which are State education agencies and other State 
educational leaders, is very positive. 
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• Secretary Cavazos. I might add, coming back, Mr. Gilman, to the 
issue on the $7 milhon available for teacher training, we extended 
the application time of that to June 13, to allow other applicants to 
come m. We had a total of 226 applications, and we will be able to 
fund about 57 of those that we felt were eligible and met the kinds 
of criteria that we were asking for. 

So, you can see by that number the tremendous interest that's 
out there in terms of teacher training. 

*u J* ^f"^AN. I recognize the interest, I just was concerned about 
the funding. 

One last question. I know I've exceeded my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Are you getting proper input from the State departments of edu- 
cation in the strategy that you are recommending to Mr. Bennett'' 
Have they been consulted? Are they making input with regard to 
your recommendations to Mr. Bennett? 

Secretary Cavazos. What is happening is that our staff is meet- 
ing weekly with Mr. Bennett's staff. 

Do you want to talk a little bit about the other State involve- 
ment? 

Mr. Hays. Right. 

We have an ongoing discussion with our State education agencies 
and other leaders, both formally and informally, and their input is 
P''ovided to us on a regular basis on a range of issues. 

And, yes, I think we are fairly well aware of the issues that they 
face, and we have shared that with the Office of National Dru'e 
Control Policy. 

Mr. Oilman. Have you explicitly asked them to make recommen- 
dations with regard to a national strategy? 

Mr. Hays. No, we didn't explicitly ask that, because I think we 
had a pretty good idea of what the States were concerned with and 
their issues. 

Mr. Oilman. Well, don't you think it might be worthwhile to 
make that request? 

Mr. Hays. What we did do, Mr. Gilman, is to provide a list of 
names to Director Bennett of directors at the State level and others 
that he might want to personally talk to, and I think a number of 
those people have been brought into the process. 

Mr. Oilman. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rangel. Mr. Herger is recognized. 

Mr. Herger. Mr. Secretary, I join in welcoming you here to our 
committee. 

In March 1989, your Department announced new regulations 
that would be in place that affected, roughly, 8 million Pell Grant 
recipients, along with approximately 12,000 other grant recipients 
1 he substance of the regulation seemed to be that these grant re- 
cipients needed to "declare themselves drug free." Beyond this dec- 
laration, are there any other requirements to ensure that none of 
the grant recipients are involved in any way with the drug use, 
and maybe if you could discuss that a little bit, please? 

Secretary Cavazos. All right, sir. 

Certainly, one of the most vital areas where we can work is in 
higher education, and as you so accurately point out, we have a re- 
sponsibility there, certainly the assurance of Pell Grant recipients 
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that they are drug free. We are gathering those assurances and we 
will have close to over 3.5 million Pell Grant recipients. So, each of 
them will be certifying as to their condition on that. 

The other part that weVe doing, which I think is vital, is trying 
to get the universities to become involved in these programs on re- 
ducing alcohol and drug use. So, it's more than just a certification. 
We really feel that it's an educational component that they've got 
to provide as well. 

And so, for the last 2 years we have been working as a Depart- 
ment with colleges and universities, including their deans, the of- 
fices of student affairs, the faculty, and all of these different groups 
to make our expectations very, very clear and our intention to en- 
force the Anti-Drug and Alcohol Program. 

Now, to date, about 1,200 institutions, that s about a third of the 
universities and colleges in the United States, have joined this net- 
work, and we're working to get the rest of them on board. 

Now, I must say that in the 9 months that I've been Secretary, 
that number has gone up from about 600 to 1,200, where we are 
today, so that gives you a little bit of the progress that we're 
having out there, the impact on the universities. 

It's my hope that before this committee in subsequent months 
that we'll be able to report that all of them will have joined our 
drug-free network. 

So, yes, that is an important part, and we'll continue to do that. 
We are having training workshops with the universities, 20 State 
and regional networks have been established throughout the coun- 
try to provide a forum for sharing ideas, and what works, what 
doesn't work, and we are actually going to have a conference here, 
a national conference that will be here in the spring of 1990, where 
we will invite these universities to come share their ideas and prob- 
lems in terms of a drug-free campus. 

Mr. Herger. That sounds very good, I'm pleased at the progress 
that we're making. 

Again» if I can just ask that question again, is there anything 
more than just a statement on their part, is there any way of— any 
other verification of whether or not a student is drug-free or not? Is 
it pretty much the word of the student, and only his word? 

Secretary Cavazos. Well, one of the things that we have down 
the road, basically, what we're getting to is, how do you really 
monitor the effectiveness of someone checking off yes or no wheth- 
er they are drug-free or not. 

We do not have the mechanism in place at the present time to 
check ;i5 million of those. You know, we are going to have to rely 
on the universities to point out to us when they have a problem 
with a student becoming involved in a drug issue. 

Therefore, what we need to do is, we are going to have to create 
some mechanism for sharing information between the colleges, the 
States and the Federal Government, and not just the Department 
of Education. We're going to have to find some way to monitor 
that. I think that you have touched on one of the most important 
issues for us. We do not want to award grants unless students certi- 
fy that they are drug-free. Yet, right now we don't really have an 
effective way of monitoring that, and that is one of the areas where 
we've been working very, very hard, 
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0MB is helping us to develop these kinds of programs, and our 
staff will just try to do the best it can on enforcement, but that s 
going to take a while. Of course, this applies to research grants to 
the university, as well as the Pell Grants, any Federal programs 
So, the monitoring system is massive. That's not an excuse, it s just 
going to take some time to put that in place. 

Mr. Herger. But, we are working on that? 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Herger. We are working toward developing that. Very good. 

As I know also you are aware, user accountability provisions of 
the new drug law passed just this last October sought to put an end 
to so-called ''casual user'' and 'Vuppie" drug abuse. Have there 
been any instances of sanctions being levied against universities, 
their officials or student recipients of this Federal grant money, for 
not complying? 

Mr. Hays. Well, there was a higher education report approxi- 
mately 2 years ago which looked at the policies and the enforce- 
ment and how many sanctions had been applied, and the number 
of sanctions for drug abuse were not high. I don't have the specific 
number, but I can certainly provide it. 

Mr, Herger, Would you .say that they are not high because of 
success in the program, or they are not high because, perhaps, we 
are not monitoring as well as we could be? 

Mr. Hays. I don t know all of the reasons. However, the program 
that the Secretary talked about our network, the core to that net* 
work is development of standards, and part of those standards deal 
with the types of policies that institutions should have, and the en- 
forcement of those policies in a reasonable, and effective and 
straightforward way. 

Secretary Cavazos. I might extend that response a little bit and 
point out, as a former university president, the seriousness with 
which those things impact our campus. Hardly a week would go by 
that I did not discuss with my vice president for student affairs an 
incident involving drugs on campus, and I think that the aware- 
ness level amongst the universities now is very, very high. 

Obviously, with the change in the legal age for alcohol use, that 
presents us with another set of issues that presidents must deal 
with, but I can reassure this committee, and I have worked very 
closely with large numbers of the university presidents, that this is 
a vital issue and they are going to stay in touch. They are going to 
network, they are going to talk about what works, what doesn't 
work, and the most effective way as far as I am concerned as an 
administrator, is having an effective program in place on the 
campus with a vice president or dean who is going to follow up on 
those issues. In addition, these programs have to include the stu- 
dents themselves, through such groups as the student council, stu- 
dent government, and the student senate, that are very much at- 
tuned to these issues. 

What wfc have to do, therefore, is to include drug education as 
part of the total education, and that's what we re doing. 

Mr. Herger. Mr. Secretary, thank you very much. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Rangel. Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I would like tx) take this opportunity to welcome our Secretary 
and fellow Texans from my neck of the woods. 

One of the questions that I would like for you, Mr, Secretary^ to 
elaborate would be on the curriculum that you talked about. Before 
we go into that, are you aware of any State that has set up any 
type of curriculum at this point? 

Secretary Cavazos. Tm not aware of any that has a formal cur- 
riculum in place, Mr. Ortiz, Perhaps, you might know of some, Mr. 
Hays. 

1 11 come back to the rest of your question. 
Mr» Ortiz, Sure. 

Mr. Hays, WelK approximately 39 States require substance abuse 
programs for the local school districts. Thirty-two States provide 
guidance^ various typ>es of guidance on curricula. Some States, such 
as the State of Texas, is working on a statewide model, and I think 
that model is being developed by Texas A&M, 

Secretary Cavazos. Mr. Ortiz, if I may, let me explain a little bit 
more about this, and Tm sure thct the Select Committee must 
really know how important this is to all of us. I believe that we 
must start the education of the problem with drugs in kindergar- 
ten, very frankly. 

When I came to the Department I directed the drug oversight 
stafT I want to develop a model curriculum. Even though we can't 
impose that model curriculum, I want to be able to say to Texas, or 
Virginia, or any of the other States, "Here it is; you may want to 
try it in conjunction with what you are already doing." 

As a result, a grade-by-grade curriculum is being prepared. It 
will be a curriculum that could become a part of the core curricu- 
lum, not just a casual kind of a thing that we're going to do here 
and there. Finally, we feel that if we can make an impact in the 
schools that we'll make a lot of progress in reducing the over-all 
drug problem. 

As you recognize* there have been other efforts, you know, for ex- 
ample, the cigarette issue. That one started turning around in the 
schools through education right away. Young people began to 
change their attitudes and express concerns about their parents' 
problems with smoking. Hopefully, we'll just create a tradition. 

Now, in concert with that, Mr, Ortiz, it is not sufficient, though, 
to say we are going to educate them. We've got to keep them in 
school. In our own State of Texsus, there's a tremendous dropout 
rate, and those are the people who weVe not reaching. Well, we 
have to find a way to stem that. 

So, I'm not saying that a curriculum is going to solve the prob- 
lem, because there are a lot of other problems that are tied to that. 
But I think we can effect change. I wouldn't be in education if I 
didn't think it was possible but and it's not going to happen over 
night. 

Mr. Ortiz. You know, when you mentioned dropout rates, and, of 
course, this is affecting very seriously Hispanics and other minori- 
ties, and many of the reasons is that in some areas we do have 
high unemployment, we go into my neck of the woods and unem- 
ployment is as high in some areas as 40, 45, and 50 percent. 

Is there any way that you can relate or interject with other agen- 
cies, such as the Secretary of Housing, and I'm pretty sure you are 
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doing this, and HHS, to see how» not only the child can be helped, 
but to reach the family also? 

Secretary Cavazos. I think youVe touched on the key, reaching 
the family, because I really think that the prevention problems of 
this kind will be affected by strong parental involvement early on. 

With this in mind we are working with Health and Human Serv- 
ices with the Head Start Program and some of the other areas that 
they are doing. We have some educational programs as well— Even 
Start, which is within our Department, We are also working with 
the Department of Labor, obviously, where there's a concern about 
education and drugs in the workplace, so that we have a tremen* 
dous involvement across the board. 

But, coming back to your point about the tie between dropouts 
and the issue of educe ion, as you know, in the State of Texas, we 
have about a 45-percent dropout rate among Hispanics. It*s about 
35 percent for the blacks, and about 30 percent for the Anglos. The 
droix>ut rate is a statewide problem affecting all ethnic groups, and 
I still am convinced that we've got to stem that. I'm sure that 
drugs are a factor which contributes to these high rates. Drug use 
also accounts for a portion of the unemployment and for the social 
ills that we have throughout. 

What I've tried to do, Mr. Ortiz, is to make dropout reduction the 
centerpiece of what we are doing in the Department by working 
with those people who are at risk of dropping out, those people who 
have dropped out, with the illiterates, with the people who really 
don't have the advantages, the handicapped and others, who maybe 
do not have access to education, and making sure that every person 
has that. 

What I'm talking about is not going to happen, unfortunately, 
during my time. It s not going to happen until somewhere around 
the turn of the century. People come to me and say, ''you've been 
Secretary of Education for 9 months and what have you done about 
the educational programs? We're still having problems in this 
nation with education." They are so wrong to expect overnite re- 
sults, because it is a program that we must start to work on and be 
vigorous about for the next decade. 

1 cannot give you any more hope than that, Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. Mr. Secretary, you come here to this committee hear- 
ing to and to your position as Secretary of Education with out- 
standing credentials and an outstanding track record. 

I'm a fairly new member, I've been here 7 years, but I agree that 
education is the answer. We've had hearings, Mr. Chairman, where 
we have had State warden prisons, and superintendent of prisons, 
and they come and they tell us that education is the key. But then, 
we go back, you know, to what Chairman Rangel has been saying, 
coming from a law enforcement background, we need some type of 
strategy, some type of a blueprint, and I hope that with this blue- 
print we can go back and we can unite the local efforts and State 
efforts to fight. 

My time is up. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rangel. You are the only one that really respects this 
5-minute rule. 

Mr. Paxon, 

Mr. Paxon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I would iust like to follow up if I could, Mr. Secretary, on my col- 
league and friend, Congressman Herger s, comments. 

You talk about the increase in the number of schools, universi- 
ties, ioining with us in the drug-free university concept. I just 
would like to ask you, you seem to be talking about the burden 
being on us to come up with an idea or an enforcement mechanism 
to determine the level of accountability, 

Mr, Secretary, why can't we turn that around and require the 
universities to do that? We shouldn't be doing that here. Let's let 
them be creative, and tell us how they are going to prove to us that 
they have reached a certain level of compliance, that they have re- 
acted to the proposals we've laid out, but thev show it to us in very 
specific criteria, and I don't care if one school uses one method, one 
another, but the goal is what we are interested in, and let s let 
them tell us how they are going to accomplish this goal, and, quite 
candidly, follow it up with very, very strong measures at this end 

I don t think that the taxpayers in my district could care to give 
1 cent in aid or assistance to a university or college that will not, 
do the very minimum, assist us in this effort, and I would just be 
interested in your view of turning it over and putting the onus on 
those institutions to come up with the plan, the enforcement, the 
mechanism to reduce drug use at their facilities. 

Secretary Cavazos. Well, certainly, I agree with you, Mr. Paxon. 
This is a shared responsibility, and as far as I'm concerned, we 
have to take that first step of demonstrating leadership, training 
those colleges and universities as to what works, encouraging the 
development of campus-wide plans, and involving them in all the 
drug abuse efforts. 

After that, what we have to do, though, is follow up. In other 
words, once we give them training, we need to go back in 6 months 
and find out how they are doing, or if we have continuing viola- 
tions. 

So my point is that we have the expectation that the universities 
will be held accountable. If universities and colleges want Federal 
dollars, they are going to have to find ways of demonstrating that 
they have a drug-free campus. 

I will start at the top with the presidents. Having been one for 
8V2 years, which is about twice as long as anyone ought to be a uni- 
versity president, I know if you don t have leadership, change is 
not going to take place. 

So that's our strategy— I agree with you — we need to hold them 
responsible. 

Mr. Paxon. Well, Mr. Secretary, there certainly has been leader- 
ship at the top from your Department and from this administration 
in that regard, and 1 just hope that when we start this school year 
this fall that the message is loud, it's clear, it is unequivocal, you 
will not receive Federal assistance of any type, and your students 
will not receive Federal assistance, unless you institute that drug- 
free setting. 

Let me just say, Mr. Secretary, as 1 guess I'm getting older, but I 
don't feel Tve been out of school that long, I know this, that if stu- 
dents know that they are in jeopardy of losing their assistance for 
that school or for individual students, there will be intense pres- 
sure on the university, and on that college, to get their act togeth- 
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er, to get this program in place, and we won't have to worry about 
Washington coming up with new rules and regulations, those stu- 
dents will demand it. And, at the universities that don't, there will 
be the freedom of choice for students to go to the universities that 
provide those kind of programs, because they are now eligible for 
Federal aid that other schools and universities aren't, and Td like 
to see it start right with my State university system, and intend to 
take that right back to my State legislators. 

One other quick question. Decline in high school seniors using 
drugs was reported by your Department, Could you just give us the 
why's for why that's working, what's working and what isn't, in 
terms of getting seniors, and I assume other students. 

Secretary Cavazos. All right. I'm going to ask Mr, Hays to follow 
up after I make an early comment in here. I think what is starting 
to work is one of the points that you talked about, peer pressure, I 
think that young people now are becoming more and more aware 
of the problems that we have there. I think there is starting just a 
flicker of awareness of the problem and what's happening there. 

We have seen some decreases in drug use. I'd like to think that 
it's education that has started to turn those around, because we 
know that the drugs are still out there and they are available in 
large quantities. Therefore, if you see a decrease, it must be for a 
reason, other than the fact that it's not available. It really must be 
through education. 

Dick, do you want to talk a little bit about the specifics. 

Mr. Hays. Right. I think the Secretary was right on the mark. I 
think a lot of things are working out there, thank goodness, and 
what is very heartening is that the last 2 years have shown that 
we're making some progress in certain areas. The certain areas 
are, certainly, with hard drugs. 

A key finding in this research is that more and more of our Na- 
tion's youth are concerned, see the dangers of drug abuse, and, 
really, the last report indicates, want little to do with those who 
use drugs. I think that's an extraordinarily important finding. 

Some things that we need to be aware of in looking at that data 
is that the drug of choice among our Nation's youth is alcohol, and 
that that is not decreasing at any rapid rate. The other concern is 
that this is a measure of those who finish high school. These are 
high school seniors, whilp we don't have as good information about 
those who don't make it that far, and weVe working with HHS to 
see what we can do about getting better information on those chil- 
dren, because that, we feel, may be an area where there isn't good 
news. 

Secretary Cavazos I'd like for just a moment for the record 
here, to touch on that issue of alcohol, because it certainly is an 
illegal drug for those under 21. I testifi'^d before Senator Glenn's 
committee a few weeks ago on this issue. 

We have to work together, all of us, to try to raise that aware- 
ness again about the problems with alcohol. When we tend to think 
about drugs, and we see those numbers coming down, we feel good 
about it. But then you stop to think about the two issues, the drop- 
outs and the fact that we still have alcohol abuse problems, which 
are just as serious. 
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Mr, PiixoN. Very serious when you report that 60 percent of high 
school seniors are using alcohol as their drug of choice, but, yet, 44 
percent^ according to the information you've provided, indicate that 
they don't consider alcohol as a drug. We certainly need to do 
much more along those lines, and I think that's probably true of 
the general population also. 

Thank you very much. My time is expired. 

Chairman Rangel. Mr. Oxley. 

Mr. Oxley, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Secretary, there have been some reports recently that 
schools are having problems getting rid of students, expelling or 
having any kind of a disciplinary action against drug abusing stu- 
dents, because the students have fallen under the definition of 
handicapped under the 1973 Rehabilitation Act. 

We had some discussions with Secretary Kemp when he was 
here a few weeks ago in regard to getting rid of drug abusing 
people in HUD projects. 

Are you aware of some of these problems, and are you aware of 
Senator Coats' legislation which would change the definition of 
who is, indeed, handicapped? 

The problem being, of course, that the schools are a bit leery of 
expelling students, because they are concerned about a civil rights 
violation, a potential violation, and being dragged into court, and 
would you, indeed, be willing to support legislation such as Senator 
Coats, that we could get some common sense, perhaps, back in the 
existing statutes? 

Secretary Cavazos. Let me start out by talking about discipline. 
Basically, that's what we are talking about here. You cannot have 
learning unless you have discipline, discipline of mind, of body, 
unless you have a place that is disciplined to learn in. 

So, therefore, I think it is vital that we give principals and teach- 
ers of those schools all of the support that we can give them so 
they can deal with the kinds of issues that you are talking about. 

I certainly will support it. I really have found, any time that I go 
to a good school, and I go to a lot of really fine schools out there, I 
always take time first to talk to the principals, just for a few min- 
utes, quietly, by ourselves. When we talk I ask them to tell me 
iJyout their school, about the drug issues, about the level of sup- 
port. When I find a good school it's because, generally, I find a 
principal who understands the issues and will work on them and 
help to solve the problems. 

Second, I talk to some of the teachers, and, third, I always ask to 
talk to the parents and the students. 

What I am saying is that you create an environment, and if that 
environment is not good, and you do have people using drugs who 
cannot be removed from that campus for legal reasons of defini- 
tion, then we need to change that system. We need to give those 
principals and teachers, and parents and students, the support they 
must have to have the kind of learning area they need. 

So, yes, I would support it, sir. 

Mr. Oxley. I appreciate that. 

I will introduce a companion bill in the House that would do the 
same type of thing, and I don't think that the original congression- 
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al intent specifically, was to include those people that are drug 
abusers or alcohol abusers under the term ^'handicapped/' 
Secretary Cavazos. Yes, sir, 

Mr. OxLEY. I think that's almost a self-induced handicap, and I 
just don't think that that was the original congressional intent. I 
appreciate your support on that. 

Let me ask you, I was looking at this drug prevention curricula, 
and I was looking, obviously, at my home State and where they 
stood in the four areas that you have enunciated, **State requires 
substance abuse education/' I'm pleased to see Ohio said yes and 
does have that program. Also, ''Certification requirement in sub- 
stance abuse education for all teachers," Ohio participates. But, 
they do not in the two areas that you had mentioned in your open- 
ing remarks* ''Minimum curriculum standards provided," Ohio, at 
least as of October 1987, does not participate, nor has the State of 
Ohio adopted or designed a prevention curriculum. Again, I could 
be wrong, because it's about \ V2 years later. 

By the way, New York State, and we have some New Yorker's 
here, is a yes across the board on that, California is one no, so they 
are doing a little better than Ohio. 

What can we do, and what can you do, to bring the States into 
compliance? For example, we've got 39 States that require sub- 
stance abuse education, so we've made great progress, 32 States 
minimum curriculum standards provided, but only 11 that require 
certifications in substance abuse education for all teachers, and 
only 17 have adopted or designed prevention curricula. 

What can we do to highlight that, maybe put a little bit of pres- 
sure on the State Department of Education in Ohio and other 
States that aren't participating, to make this a more effective pro- 
gram? 

Secretary Cavazos. I think, certainly, that those four areas, sub- 
stance abuse, certification of teachers, the minimum curriculum 
standards, and the prevention curriculum, are vital and key to the 
kinds of issues that have been raised here in this discussion today. 

Therefore, I really believe that there are a variety of strategies 
we can put in place to make sure that every State does that, and I 
would start, very frankly, back home. I mean, people often times 
think we are going to start in Washington. Well I'm going to start 
back home, and I am going to call upon parents throughout this 
Nation to ask that very basic question you asked, sir, Why aren't 
we having those minimum kinds of requirements?'' 

I asked school boards in recent weeks, and I asked parents to 
really ask questions of the schools, ''What are you doing in terms 
of your educational program? ' This is as vital to the educational 
program as, **What are you doing in mathematics and English?'* as 
far as I am concerned. 

So, I am going to call upon the parents to start that, and I would 
call upon the State legislators, and the State leaders, and we really 
need to ask our chief State school officers that vital question. 

Mr. OxLEY. How do you plan to do that, specifically? 

Secretary Cavazos. You can just write to them and say, "You 
know you need to do this, why aren't you doing it?'' We expect 
that, and I really believe that we can communicate that to them in 
a forceful way. 
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Do you see another mechanism? 

Mr. Hays. Well, I think that s an excellent one. In addition, we 
have our conference with State leaders in various forums. 
Mr, OxLEV. You have one planned, you mean? 
Mr. Hays. Pardon? 

Mr, OxLEY. Is that a regular kind of a conference? 

Mr. Hays, Yes. We have an annual meeting wiih the leaders and 
with the Governor s office, from the Governor's office and from the 
State education agency, and at that time we try and share what we 
think ought to be done and where they ought to be going, and the 
Secretary was our lead speaker last time and provided quite a bit 
of direction this past year. And, we will continue that. 

I think, as you indicated, the report is 2'years old. I think there 
is more progress, and we*ll be updating that information shortly. 

Chairman Rangel. Would you yield on that point? 

Mr. Oxley. Certainly, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rangel. Are you saying that you have a nationwide 
conference that you include the Governors of the 50 States and the 
concessions? 

Mr. Hays, Representatives of the Governors. As you know, the 
Governor receives 80 percent of our money at the State and local 
level, and we have their representatives, as well as the chief State 
school officer's representative. 

Chairman Rangel. It would have so much of a psychological 
impact on the Nation if you could see your way clear to call in all 
of the State commissioners of education, and at least lay out a 
blueprint for them as to where you would want to see them going 
with this national education strategy, because, quite frankly, to be 
honest with you, I can*t find that strategy in education or anyplace 
else. 

I know that the Secretary, more than pro >bly anyone else in 
this Nation, certainly in the Congress, know what is necessary, 
but we don't know. 

It would seem to me that maybe we're just too dumb and back- 
wards to understand as leKislators, but you might feel more com- 
fortable to brinj? in the State commissioners of education and say, 
**Listen, this is my business, and Vm talking to you as peers, be- 
cause it is your business. You get your State legi^^lators to work, we 
are going to put the heat to th^' Congress, but we're coming up 
with a plan because we are at war 

Think ahout it, because, again, we don't want to tell you how to 
run your shop, but we need a lot of direction- 
Secretary Cavazos. Mr. Chairman, I have an 11 o'clock meeting. 
Chairman Ranoei,. I know. 

Secretary Cavazos. So. I m kind of getting a little bit on my time 
here, but this is vital and important to nu\ so I want you to recog- 
nize that Vm trying, you know, it's very— it is an miportant meet- 
ing, and so, therefore, I find myself that Tm going to have to be. Ml 
excuse mysell and Sciy Til come back jsonie other time. 

Chairman Rangel. 1 was misinformed. I thought you had until 
11 o^clock- I certainly would have been tighter with the time. I 
have Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Towns here, and they told 
me that you had to leave here at 1 1 . 

I wonder whether you can give ju?t '2 minutes — 
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Secretary Cavazos. Oh, yes, sir, I certainly will. 

Chairman Rangel. Well, let me 

Secretary Cavazos, Let's proceed. 

Chairman Rangel, Right. 

Mr Hughes, Mr Towns and Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Hughes. Well, thank you, Mr, Chairman, and welcome, Mr. 
Secretary and Director Hays. Td like to pick up on the question of 
what is the Federal leadership role? One of the things we require 
in the 1988 Anti-Drug Abuse Act is that your Department work 
with Health and Human Services in developing an independent 
evaluation of programs around the country that will work, and 
then reporting back to the Congress some time in 1991. How is that 
coming along, that particular 

Secretary Cavazos, Do you want to talk just a little bit, because 
it is moving ahead. 

Mr. Hughes, Can you brief me on that, Mr. Director? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

The evaluation on effective practices and programs that weVe to 
do with HHS is on track. WeVe right now doing the finishing work 
on getting the request for proposal out for bids. That interim 
report is due to Congress in 1991, we'll meet that date. 

Mr. Hughes. I think that is one of the important areas of leader- 
ship. I think that the States are looking for national leadership, 
you know\ what is working, what's not working. WeVe done that 
on the enforcement side. A number of years ago, I and others wrote 
the Justice Assistance Act. It takes a lot of programs on the en- 
forcement side, and it says to the police, this has worked in parts of 
the country, career criminal and promise, and neighborhood street 
watch, and a whole host of other fundable categories, and we say, 
look, try this, it's worked in California and New Jersey, you ought 
to take a look at this. And, if you will, we'll provide a little seed 
money for you. 

Do you envision that as part of your leadership role? 

Secretary Cavax.os. Tiiat's a very, very important part of what 
we're doing right now. We have some programs out there demon- 
strating what works, and we're evaluating those things. 

You know, for example, we recently had 47 schools that came in 
from throughout the Nation that had been recognized as being 
drug-free. They had a very difficult set of criteria that we put onto 
that, and Tm talking about high school and grade schools as well. 
They came to Washington, and we recognized them. But on top of 
that, we took their plans and their ideas, did an abstract on them, 
sent them throughout the Nation, and these are the kinds of strat- 
egies that these schools have put in place to turn it around. This is 
an annual program. We'll do it everv vear, and this vear we had 
47, 

Mr. Hughes. Well, that's excellent, and I w^ould encourage you to 
contmue that. That seems to me to be what we should be doing. 

The Office of Substance Abu.se FVevention, which is part of the 
Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Administration of the 
Health and Human Services Department, is basically doing a lot of 
work in the area of workers in the prevention area, developing cur- 
riculum for workers. Are you doing anything comparable in Educa- 
tion? 
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Secretary Cavazos. Well, we are doing the comparable thing 
from the educational side, and I will personally mail out a copy of 
our curriculum to every member of this committee by January 
1990, Mr Chairman. 

Mr. Hughes i hat's good, that's important. 

How about (or our prisons? 

Secretary Cavazos. I'm sorry? 

Mr. Hughes. Our prisons, part of our problem in the prisons is 
that we are warehousing prisoners who have a myriad of problems. 
They are illiterate, they have no skills, they have drug problems. 
What are we doing to develop curriculum in our prisons? Are you 
working with the Director of the Bureau of Prisons at all in devel- 
oping curriculum in our prisons? 

Secretary Cavazos. Do you want to touch on that? 

Mr. Hays. The basic priority of the Office of Substance Abuse, as 
you mentioned, Mr. Hughes, is the high-risk area, and they are fo- 
cusing on that. 

In addition, the Governors' money that we provide, at least 50 
percent of the Governors money is for high-risk youth, and those 
are youths who have had problems in various areas, and those are 
the priority for those projects provided by the Governor. 

Mr. Hughes. I think that is what the chairman is referring to, 
we'd all like to see just exactly what should be our strategy. We've 
talked about a number of different strategies, but I think we are 
all interested in knowing just exactly what our Federal leadership 
role is to be and how can we be most effective. What is that strate- 
gy? What are our priorities? How much monies are we going to be 
putting into childhood development activities? 

Where you, Mr. Secretary, indicate we should be doing much 
more, really, when they get to high school, it s very difficult 
to turn them around. 

Secretary Cavazos. All the way through high school. 

Mr. Hughes. But, that's where the battle has to be waged a lot 
more intensely. 

Secretary Cavazos. Well, I think, Mr. Hughes, in my opening 
statement I pointed out the importance of that early childhood edu- 
cation, but then running it all the way through nigh school, and 
reaching out to those people who are in trouble, and educating 
them. Certainly, the incarcerated need our attention an a\vful lot 
there in terms of educational programs, If they come out illiterate, 
if they can't cope with the world, they'll be right back into drugs, 
in crime, before the Sun sets. 

Therefore, we are going to have to work with the States to pro- 
vide those kinds of programs, and the dollars. We don't have those 
dollars, but we certainly have the leadership to try to do it. 

Mr. Hughes. Well, we could be of valuable assistance to you. 
You'll be the first Secretary that's done it if you do it, and I have a 
feeling you will. 1 hope you will share with us what the strategy is. 

Chairman Rangel. Mr. Towns. 

Mr. Towns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, people in the area of treatment and ex-addicts are 
complaining about the fact that they have no input when it comes 
to education. Former addicts say they have a lot of information 
that they would like to share, but nobody is talking to them. 
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Are recovering and former addicts included in your Technical 
Assistance Team? 

Secretary Cavazos. Do you want to address that? 

Mr. Hays. I think we are aware of the problems and issues in the 
area, and in our technical assistance through the Regional Centers 
they know the problems associated with those who have had abuse 
problems. 

I don't think we have concentrated on that in a major way, but, 
yes, we have information and we are aware of the situation. 

Mr. Towns. It would seem to me that that would be very valua- 
ble information. They are people who are involved on an ongoing 
basis dealing with the problem, and folks who have gone through 
the problem, it would seem to me that in order to have the kind of 
team that would be able to effectively combat the substance abuse 
problem, you would have to include them. 

Mr. Hays. We certainly need their perspective, as well as the 
perspective of those who have never used or abused. 

Mr. Towns. Right. I come from an area where 50 percent of our 
young people are dropping out of school, according to the New 
York City Board of Education's figures. I would think the 50 per- 
cent figure is probably very conservative considering that we are 
losing a great number of young people and their future potential to 
drug use and drug trafficking. 

I would just like to make the point that has been made, if drugs 
are truly a national problem, why can't your Department issue a 
blueprint for these Federal funds? It seems the Education Depart- 
ment wants strict accountability on one hand, but, on the other 
hand, wants States to take the initiative to find solutions. Tm 
afraid you cannot have it both ways. Either the Federal Govern- 
ment will provide strong oversight and an effective plan or 50 dif- 
ferent States will use 50 different approaches. Let's face it, solution 
will not be found unless there is a common plan capable of alter- 
ations which will accommodate individual differences. The Federal 
Government must provide the blueprint for the local schools. Prin- 
cipals and administrators of high schools are not likely to admit a 
problem exists. They feel that if I say that there's a drug problem 
in my school it s a direct reflection on my ability to provide leader* 
ship for this institution, so they are not going to be candid about it. 

So, I think that you need to take that fact into consideration, and 
the only way that you can solve that is let it come down from the 
top to them, and then I think the response will be different. 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Towns. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman* 

Chairman Rangel. Our last, but our specialist in education and 
other vital issues affecting the free world, is Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. ScHEUER. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Tm afraid that part of the problem is that there are no special- 
ists in drug education. At least if there are, if they are out there, 
we haven't heard from them. 

I participated in a hearing of the Health and Environment Sub- 
committee of the Energy and Commerce Committee on the problem 
of AIDS, AIDS education, and, of course, when you talk about 
AIDS, you have to talk about drugs because most AIDS now comes 
from intravenous drug use. 
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One of the witnesses was Roy Innes, who I m sure you know, 
Eddie, Chairman of the Congress on Racial Equality, and an old 
hand at minority concerns. He's been around the track a long time. 
He told us that we don't have the— not the most basic clue of how 
to design education programs that meet the real needs, the hands- 
on needs of these kids from deprived homes and minority neighbor- 
hoods on drug education or AIDS education. He says we don't have 
a clue, and that we ought to start from word one on basic research 
on what works and doesn't work. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I heard you say that there are things that 
are working out there. Could you give us a report of a few pages, 
whatever, identifying which of the drug education programs, State 
programs, Federal programs, city programs, are working? What 
kind of things seem to work, and what kind of things seem to be a 
total waste of time, and expend money without producing real 
learning, real understanding, on the part of the kids? 

Now, this is a tough problem, and as I understand it from Roy 
Innes and others, very little, if any, of what we have tried in the 
past in terms of drug education seems to have worked, seems to 
have turned kids around. Half of the kids, perhaps, who go through 
the schools don't get involved in drug abuse. What is it that makes 
them impervious? What is it that society has done for them, that 
their parents have done for them, that the schools, the churches, 
the Boy's Clubs, the Police Athletic League have done with them 
and for them, that make them impervious to drugs? 

If you could give us a thoughtful summary in the next week or 
two, I would ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that we hold 
the record open to receive the Secretary's thoughts on, up to now, 
what kind of education works, and, also, the Department's plans 
for implementing some thoughtful research programs into further 
sharpening our understanding of what works. 

Chairman Rangel. Without objection, and if they can ever find 
out where Roy Innes is, I wish they would share it with the Chair. 
I haven't heard from this man in a decade. 

Mr. ScHEUER- He showed up in Washington the week before last. 

Chairman Rangel. I m glad to hear that. 

Mr. ScHEUER- I tell you, he was a mighty impressive witness, Mr. 

Chairman- 
Chairman Rangkl. Well, Tm glad that vou found out where he 

was. 

Mr. ScHEUER. Now, Mr. Chairman. I have one more question, 
okay. 

About Head Start, I can't think of any better antidote for drugs 
than helping kids nrhipvo f^Hurntion '^ucc^^'S:^ in the schools 
Secretary Cavazos. I agree. 

Mr. ScHEUER- I can't think of a point that^s a more important 
point than to intervene, to assure that kids make it in school, than 
to make them learning ready when they get to the school house 
doors. Unfbrtun;i!e!y. a lot of these kid.s come from homes where 
they never henr a coherent sentence, they don't hear cerebral 
thought, they don't see newspapers, magazines, books at home. 
When they come to the school, they don't know their colors, they 
don't kn()w the days of the week, they don't know how to tell time, 
they don't know the difference between silk and wool. They have 
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an enormous education gap to bridge before they can compete as 
kids from middle-class homes. 

We talk about the dropout program. Yes, kids drop out in the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth grades, when they phys- 
ically leave school, but if in first and second grades they don't 
learn how to read, they don't learn how to write, they don t learn 
how to count, they are out of it. They can't compete with their 
middle-class peers. They can't compete with other kids, and men- 
tally, psychologically, they have dropped out. 

Secretary Cavazos. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ScHEUER. Once they drop out, they are prey to drugs, and I 
think the fact that you're researching the drug habits of high 
school seniors tells a small part of the story, but not much of the 
story, because the great part of the story is the kids who failed, 
who got involved in drugs, and who dropped out and never made it 
to senior. So, you are looking at one small piece of the pie, and you 
are not looking at the rest of the pie, of the kids who dropped out, 
the kids on the street dropped out of school, they are the source of 
the drug habit, they are the source of drug dealing in the school 
yards, they are the source of a lot of the urban crime that is wreck- 
ing, destroying the quality of life in our urban communities today. 

I'd like to ask you» are you doing anything, perhaps, with the 
Secretary of HHS» where I understand the Head Start jurisdiction 
is, are you doing anything to assure full funding for Head Start, so 
that six sixths, all of the kids who urgently need Head Start, who 
are at dire education risk, get the advantages of an enriched pre- 
school program, not one sixth, as we are presently doing? 

Secretary Cavazos. Well, certainly, we are working very, very 
hard with Health and Human Services in trying to extend this pro- 
gram. We have the educational involvement. You know, as far as I 
am concerned, if there s a person to be educated, they are our re- 
sponsibility in this Nation. 

We feel, currently, that our request for the budget for the 
coming year, at least certainly within the Department of Educa- 
tion, is about the best that we can do at the present time. 

Mr ScHEUER. Let me just add there a footnote. I heard the Presi- 
dent's wife, Barbara Bush, a very fine, highly intelligent woman, 
laud Head Start, and extol its benefits. Have you been in touch 
vvith her as a possible sort of support for full funding for Head 
Start? 

Secretary Cavazos. Not directly, sir. 

Mr. ScHEUER. Well, I suggest that you do it. She s a terrific lady. 
Tve known her for years. She's an exemplary women who, appar- 
ently, is deeply concerned in preschool, early childhood education, 
and I think you have a great ally there if you would seize the 
medal and approach her. 

Secretary Cavazos, Td like, if I may, Congressman, just to re- 
spond briefiy. I know Vm coming to a close in terms of my time, 
but you touched upon another vital issue. You and I were talking 
earlier about childhood education, and I want to reassure you with 
respect to our approach- We're thinking about, we're thinking 
about the totality of education, not just the high schoolers. We are 
talking about beginning our efforts at an early age. 
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There are a couple of programs that I think we need to recognize 
that, perhaps, could be of assistance. We talk a lot about day care 
in this Nation. We talk a lot about people participating and looking 
after these children — that s terribly important. I support that. 

But, in the Department, we are moving more and more toward 
another concept, one that will take advantage of that day care situ- 
ation, but move into an area that actually is a phrase that my wife 
coined, she said, **Well, why don*t you call it 'learning care/ make 
every moment for a child a learning moment," and you so elo- 
quently clarified it when you pointed out, that's where you learn 
your colors, your numbers, not to take the first grade curriculum 
and move it back to a 3-year-old, but teach them those things, be- 
cause if children are not prepared to learn when they come to 
school, they start falling behind and falling behind. 

You are so accurate. By the third grade to the fourth grade, you 
can predict who is in trouble and is going to drop out. I assure you 
that I recognize that that s a vital area, and it s not just the drug 
issue, it's the totality of education, the intellectual side, and we 
will work in that area. 

Mr. Chairman, we really appreciate your support. 

Chairman Rangel. Listen, Mr. Secretary, youVe been very kind 
and generous, and I thank Mr. Hays for his willingness to stay 
here. We are going to work very, very closely with Mr. Hays, and 
see whether or not we can share our view. 

Please, don't hesitate when you differ or you have a different 
road for us to march. Thank you so much. 

Secretary Cavazos. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We 11 provide the 
information that you've requested. 

Chairman Rangel. All right. 

Mr, Hays, what I've just told the Secretary, I do hope that you 
can get together with staff. We want you to know, we don't want 
you marching to 50 committees. When we start talking with you, 
we're going to bring in the chairmen of the committees. We believe 
that our Secretary of Education should be that Czar, should be that 
national leader, but we're not going to ask him to step on jurisdic- 
tion of the Attorney General or Health and Human Services. We 
are going to bring in Gus Hawkins, Congressman Scheuer, and 
other educational experts, to make certain that when the Secretary 
goes out there, that you will already have legislative support. 

When Congressman Towns talks about the inner cities, you may 
not have jurisdiction to do some of the things that we would like to 
see. But, if we can show you where the fatalities are, if we show 
you where the dropouts are, we show you where the addicts are, 
where the rehabilitation centers are. it seems to me that the Secre- 
tary should be targeting those areas for some type of treatment to 
avoid these people who are at risk, and we should be able to target 
those educational programs. 

They may be political and legislative problems, but that's where 
you and I, and the committee— leadership of the standing commit- 
tees — will work on those things. 

Of course, we need help with our local and State educators. Mr. 
Towns pointed out that no one likes to wash their dirty linen pub- 
licly and tell you that half their kids who are on drugs come from 
broken homes, or have no fathers, or have AIDS, but still, when 
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professionals get together they can discuss these things If the Sec- 
retary of Education, with all of his expertise and sensitivity, was to 
have an all-day, or 2 or 3 days conference with our State educators, 
asking them to bring their State specialists on drugs with them, it 
would really be a booster for the entire country to know that we 
have some type of blueprint. 

I don't think that I'm beating a dead horse when I tell you that I 
don*t see a blueprint. I see some pamphlets, a video, a curriculum 
being worked up — there's not a department that doesn't have a 
pamphlet, a video and some program being worked up. I would 
hate to see Mr. Bennett usurp the role of the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, because we all can give these fiery speeches, but when we go 
back to our own districts they want to know, what s the Federal 
Government doing. 

We are in touch with the State people. They would have us be- 
lieve that there's no leadership coming from the Federal Govern- 
ment in education. 

Mr. Hays. Vm surprised to hear that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rangel. Why don't you stay then? We've got another 
panel coming on, and you haven't really shared with us where the 
leadership—you know, I can't just give this to my Secretary of Edu- 
cation and say, here it is, I can't do that. 

Mr Hays. I think all those are in a context that the Secretary 
laid out in his full testimony. He laid out a strategy, a plan, we'd 
be delighted to discuss it with you further. 

Chairman Rangel. Okay. Well, that's in his testimony, and I'm 
always impressed when I hear him on cable, or hear him personal- 
ly» or hear his testimony. Is that reduced in a way that I can take 
that home and say, *'This is what the Secretary expects from you, 
State commissioner of education/" Is that any place that I can take 
and say, *This is our national strategy." That's what I m asking 
for. 

If you take away my Secretary, I don't have anybody. 

Mr. Hays. 1 think this Department has had a plan for several 
years, has pursued it aggressively, and 

Chairman Rangel. You mean the Bennett plan'/* 

Mr. Hays [continuing). We'd be happy to articulate that more 
fully, if you desire. 

Chairman RANCiEL. Well, now, you've really bitten off a lot. You 
are telling me that you really believe that in the last eight years 
we've had that strategy, that we've been pursuing aggressively? 

Mr. Hays. I'm talking about since the passage of the Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities Act, which serves as a cornerstone to the 
Department's efforts. 

Chairman Rangel. Is that the zero tolerance policy that Secre- 
tary Bennett shared with us? 

Mr. Hays. I'm not familiar with exactly what he shared with 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ran(;el. Were you with the Keagan administration in 
Education? 

Mr. Hays. I've been with many administrations since Mr. 
Chairman. I'm a career employee. 

Chairman Rangel. Okay, then, what we hope to do is to have 
you share with us in more detail the plan that the Secretary has 
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outlined, in terms of what is in place, not what he would like to 
see, but something that we can use to take to the other committees 
to say, this is what he would like to see happen in Education. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, Td also like to say that weVe worked 
very closely with you and your committee staff through the years, 
and we will continue to do so. 

Chairman Rangel. Mr. Coughlin, the Secretary had to leave, 
which he had already told us ahead of time, but Mr. Hays was kind 
enough to stay behind. As you heard, he's a career professional and 
he will be working with staff so that we can have a better idea as 
to what the Secretary's views are in terms of a national strategy. 

Mr. CoUGHUN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

Chairman Rangel. You can feel free to listen to the views of the 
next panel. 

Mr. Hays. I appreciate your invitation. 

Chairman Rangel. They have testimony, have they not, that you 
can get, and we'll call this panel. Laurey Stryker, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, Florida Department of Education; William 
McCord, Director, South Carolina Commission of Alcohol and Drug 
Abuse, and member of the National Association of State, Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse Directors; and Edward Zubrow, Special Assistant 
to the Superintendent of the Philadelphia Public Schools, and he'll 
be testifying on behalf of the Council of Great City Schools, 

Thank you, Mr. Stryker, all of you. If there's no objection from 
the committee, we'll have all of your statements entered into the 
record as they are, and if you want to highlight that testimony you 
can feel free to testify as you feel comfortable. We'll start with Ms. 
Laurey Stryker. 

TESTIMONY OF LAI RKY T. STRVKKR. ASSISTANT I O.MMISSIONKR 
OF EDK ATION, FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF EDK ATION 

Ms. Stryker. Thank you. 

Thank you for the invitation to come and share Florida*s views 
on the very serious issues of drug and alcohol abuse and how we 
can have national and State compatible programs that can deal 
with this very serious issue 

Florida has had a unique challenge in educating our citizens 
about the use and abuse of alcohol and other drugs. Our accessibiU 
ity is demonstrated by a fact that in 1!)S8, of the 1(M),()0() pounds of 
cocaine that were seized in this United States, 89 percent of it was 
seized in Florida. So that, much of the cocaine that's coming into 
our Nation and causing problems is coming throu^^h Florida; acces- 
sibility is there. 

Our crime rate has risen dramatically. Sixty-five percent of our 
crime rate, we believe, can be stated as part of a dru^-related 
crime. 

The estimate of cost to drugs in Florida is some $7 billion, which 
include law enforcement, health care and treatment. It's interest- 
ing that this session we passed a law in our legislature to outlaw 
pagers in schools, because they were being used as a way to com- 
municate either to prevent law enforcement from doing their job, 
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or to use as a way of communicating on drug selling. These are just 
some indicators of why, in our State, this has been a particular 
issue, and where we have been looking. We have been very pleased 
with some of the activities on the Federal level to help us in this 
very serious fight. 

Florida is paying a particularly high price for the drug epidemic 
in our country. We are the front door, and we believe in Florida 
that education is the key to those students that have one of the 
most significant opportunities to be exposed to drugs in the nation. 

In 1986, Florida mandated drug education as a regular part of 
the K-12 curriculum. We did this in a different way than some 
other States. We established what we called the Prevention Center 
within the Department of Education. Florida administers the Fed- 
eral Drug-Free Schools and Communities programs through this 
Prevention Center, 

The important thing about this Prevention Center is that it 
offers a comprehensive health curriculum that teaches students not 
only about drugs specifically, but to respect themselves and their 
bodies. High self-esteem and knowledge about drugs and alcohol to- 
gether, we have found, gives students the tools to say no to the 
offer, that they are most certainly going to face some time in their 
young lives. 

The Commissioner advocates a no u :e policy, and that's the focus 
of our teaching in our schools. 

The Federal Drug-Free Schools funds go directly to the school 
districts. We require a plan and evaluation components. The State 
leadership training and guidelines, with local implementation, is 
working for us. A particular role of the State is to help in teacher 
training, because what we found is that teachers do not know a lot 
about drugs. They are not aware of the pressures that students are 
facing, and the specific of drugs, even drug terms and how they 
might be bantered around in school without a teacher really under- 
standing what the students were talking about. So that activity 
went on especially the first 2 years of the program through a series 
of summer institutes. 

We also recognize the f^ffectiveness and importance for communi- 
ty involvement. The Prevention Center requires all districts to pro- 
mote the active coordination of community agencies, organization, 
law enforcement, churches, business and parent groups. In each 
district, the Comprehensive Health, Education, Drug-Free Schools 
Advisory Council includes representatives of all of these groups. 

We also recognize the need for close coordination between the 
Prevention Center and the local school districts. We provide techni- 
cal assistnncfN training, resource reviews, exemplary instructional 
materials, evaluation, accountability and statewide leadership. 

We have identified a c )ntact in every district, and we are fund- 
ing 45 out of ()') of these positions with the State directed dollars. 

Coordmation with State level organization and agencies allows 
Florida to effectively implement the Federal act. Our State level 
advisory council includes representatives of the Florida Health and 
Rehabilitative Services, the Florida Medical Association, the PTA, 
the Florida School Board s Association, the Florida Association of 
School Administrators, and representatives from community col- 
leges and universities, 
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During the past 2 years, the Florida Department of Education 
has managed the discretionary funds allocated to the Governor's 
office for community-based programs. These programs include 27 
community-based projects, and nine statewide cooperative organiza- 
tions. All funds have been expended in these programs. Next year, 
these programs will be managed by the Governor?, office in our 
State. 

To assist the States, we recommend a comprehensive national 
drug abuse prevention policy that has clearly stated long-term 
goals. We would like to see the national policy address intervention 
and treatment for middle and high school students, while expand- 
ing the role of a very successful intervention that we found, and 
that's peer counseling. 

Additionally, the national policy should include special efforts in 
alcohol abuse, which weVe already stated is one of the highest 
areas of student use of drugs. We recognize that family alcoholism 
is a serious problem affecting our children. 

The national policy should also incorporate the critical needs of 
children wl o live in high-density areas of poverty. 

The President's recommendation for increasing the Federal 
Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act budget from $;^54 million 
to $367 million is a step in the right direction. In Florida, our allo- 
cation has translated to $3.74 per student. 

However, this investment does not reflect an adequate commit- 
ment to preventing our country's school children, particularly our 
high-risk students, from becoming substance users. In comparison, 
this budget is less than the amount used to build a single B-2 
Bomber. 

America wr* ' ' survive without one more B-2 Bomber, but we 
cannot surv' A^e lose the war on drugs. We must have addition- 
al resources n v.e are to win this wai and save our country \s youth. 

The next area of investment, we would recommend, from the 
basic drug education and awareness programs that have been 
funded, is in the area of intervention. The Florida Drug Survey 
showed that a lot of kids today need intervention. They are already 
users, or they come from families where drug and alcohol abuse 
are common. 

More intensive services are needed, but we believe the decrease 
in the need for high-priced treatment and prison space would offset 
those costs in the long run. 

Our recommendation v*^ould be to fund prevention counselors at 
the middle school level. If we looked at Florida and looked at an 
estimate of cost in our State, that would cost about million. If 
you nationalize that figure, using Florida's percentage- that we've 
bee'^ getting of the Drug-Free Schools Act. that would be a national 
cost to take that program nationally at the same level of a preven- 
tion counselor per middle school, perhaps, in the area of $K)0 mil- 
lion plus. 

This area of intervention for those students who are already 
using, we think, is an important next step and a follow-on to the 
drug awareness and education basic program that's been funded. 

In summary, we have opened the innovative Prevention Center, 
the legislature mandated the Drug-Free Schools Program, we have 
extensive State networking systems working in concert with 
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parent, health and law enforcement organizations, as well as Fed* 
eral, State, and local government agencies. We have a strong com- 
mitment from local education agencies to implement programs tai- 
lored to their communities. 

We have some examples of promising approaches. As I men- 
tioned, peer counseling, and community-wide partnerships, Florida 
has three programs that have been nationally recognized, two in 
Dade County and one in the center part of our State, for the kinds 
of peer counseling and community-wide, school-wide programs. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the next step is really to fund and expand 
the commitment into the inteiA^ention programs. We might, on the 
funding arena, if the cost of going nationally and the cost of going 
statewide would be too high, we might also look at exploring high- 
intensity grants to those areas which are most at risk, that is, try 
or take that next step to intervention to those high-risk districts 
and high-risk students first. 

Further, we need to strengthen evaluation. The Secretary men- 
tioned that this morning. We are very much concerned about that, 
that we are making a difference in the choices that students make. 

We have built evaluation into our grant program and into our 
plans the districts must file, but we simply must find the ways to 
assure that these dollars are making a difference in those choices. 

The drug-free goals of this country will take the strongest part- 
nership between all levels of government, between community 
groups, business groups. State, local, school district, Federal Gov- 
ernment. That's why we welcome this opportunity to testify today 
and talk about some of the next steps we see in this very important 
program. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Rangel. Thank you, Ms. Stryker. 
(The testimony of Ms. Stryker appears on p. SO.] 
Chairman Rangel. Mr. McCord. 

TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM J. McCORI), I)IRK( TOR, ( OMMISSION 
ON ALCOHOL AM) DRIC ABl'SE, STATE OF SOI TH CAR(;LINA 
AND MEMBER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE ALCOHOL 
AND DRUG ABl'SE DIRECTORS 

Mr, McCoRD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, It's a pleasure to be 
here. I recall in, I think, UK)9, when I appeared before a House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee to debate legislation 
offered by the late Congressman Eliot Hagen of Georgia, which pre- 
ceeded the creation of the National Institute of Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism, We had about 220 people in this fiplH, and we were the 
experts. We were the experts on treatment, we hadn't even discov- 
ered what intervention was or prevention. 

Sitting here today, I revised what I wanted to say. Td give any- 
thing if this committee had been with me last Friday to celebrate 
the ending of one of our most powerful prevention strategies that's 
called the South Carolina Teen Institute on Alcohol and Drug Pre- 
vention, We bring in teams of students, funded with Drug-Free 
Schools money by the way, from each school with an adult advisor, 
where they come in and work and play as hard as they've ever in 
their life. There they build some self-confidence, and develop skills, 
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and develop a plan for the implementation of prevention strategies 
in their schools and their communities for the upcoming school 
year. 

We had teams that were blind and deaf, we had teams from Co- 
lumbia, South America, and those teams added a dimension that 
was a most powerful experience. They were the teachers, and not 
necessarily the learners. 

The message they carried away was "we can make a difference." 
Now, it is important that Washington come up with a blueprint. 
Mr. Chairman, I've been waiting for 30 years for one and I'm still 
waiting for a blueprint from Washington. But, if Mr. Bennett, if 
Drug Czar Bennett is going to come up with a blueprint to win this 
war on drugs that does not represent the nature of the problem 
that is out there, then we don't need it. It is far more important to 
have a blueprint at the community level and at the State level 
than it is at Washington. But, if we have one at Washington, it 
should be consistent philosophically with what we know about pre- 
vention. 

Prevention works. I believe it as passionately as I believed that 
treatment worked HO-years ago when I got in this field. It works, 
and we have technology, and we've got prevention professionals. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, they don't reside, I'm afraid, in 
the organizations that we are hearing from. It's happening, but, 
yet, in my system, and when Congress set up this national system, 
the "national blueprint," so called by legislation, Public Law 91- 
616 and Public Law 92-255, that's the Alcohol and the Drug Acts, 
it created a system of State Alcohol Drug Authorities, which as a 
prerequisite to being funded, had to develop a State plan that had 
to reflect local needs. 

I'm from a State and I think it's working. I would like to invite 
you or any member of the whole committee to see prevention in 
place and working. Prevention is not the responsibility of the 
school. Prevention is the responsibility of the community and the 
school as a part of it. Yet today we hear talk as if the rest of the 
community does not exist. 

This booklet, the red book until it had been revised this year, 
would not have been used in any program I recommended, because 
only one time in the previous edition of this was alcohol even men- 
tioned as a drug, and in two South Carolina counties of around 
500,000 people in the la.st H years, we've lost 44 kids under the age 
of 21 to alcohol-related traffic fatalities alone. This book tells me 
how to prevent drugs in the schools and yet doesn't recognize alco- 
hol as a drug. 

I commend the Secretary, paiticularlv in his presentation and 
here (the red book), that alcohol has been incorporated, but only 
as — "Oh, yes, I just remember, alcohol is a drug." 

In South Carolina, we know the ABC's of prevention. We know 
that the word alcohol comes before drugs. The term is alcohol and 
other drugs, and I beg this committee, not only to use that termi- 
nology, but to think in that terminology. That is the issue we've 
got to deal with. 

What we know about prevention. We spend .$2.1 million among 
State Alcohol Drug Authorities in alcohol drug prevention, inter- 
vention and treatment. This book does not even mention our 
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system as a resource. We spend far more money than is appropri- 
ated for the Drug-Free Schools. 

The Drug-Free Schools is a piece of the puzzle, and it's only part 
of the resources that are out there. We need to talk about blending 
all of those resources and look at prevention and drug abuse prob- 
lems as a community problem, not a school problem, and put it in 
context. To ask the schools to take the major initiative in providing 
the leadership to the community, is too much. This is a Public 
Health problem, not a Health and Human Services problem, it*s a 
Public Health problem. No other illness or no other problem has 
been ever treated out of existence, youVe got to prevent it. 

Public Health professionals, basically, are where the prevention 
skills lie, and it does work. 

Let me say this in conclusion. Prevention is like a piece of a 
jigsaw puzzle. WeVe talked about curriculum. We just designed one 
fantastic curriculum, it's K-12, it's called ''Strategies," and it s for 
parents as well as students. But, until you have a message of pre- 
vention in the schools that is consistent with the messages reflect- 
ed in the overall values of the community, it*s not going to work, 
Mr. Chairman. I don't care how strong a curriculum youVe got on 
alcohol and other drugs. When the kids hear the dangers of alcohol 
and how it is the number one problem with the young, and then 
drive out of their schools and see cold beer to go at every station, 
and turn on their tubes and watch Spuds McKenzie, ''the party 
animar\ that s the message for them, by the way, the message for 
the general public is, *'Know when to say when.'' 

We must challenge the number one drug pushers in this country, 
even though they are legal. There is no justification for targeting 
high-risk populations such as minorities, such as children, and such 
as women, We have got to challenge those messages. 

Education is an answer It's one answer. Where does education 
takf» place in the American community? Mainly, on the tube, and 
we need to begin to monitor the kind of messages that bombard our 
children, that talks everything but drug-free, because we are told 
generically that there is a chemical solution to all of life's prob- 
lems, and the higher the dose, and the quicker the better. We are 
told that in order to have fun. to make out, it works every time, if 
you are feeling hot and having fun, don't slow down, drink Coor s 
Light, the party animal, party frenzy, those messages have to be 
challenged. That's education American style. 

American youths worship the altar called sports and athletics, 
and who is serving communion'^ You look at it, you guessed it. 

So, prevention works, we've ^ot the technology, but we've got to 
make sure that what are the values that we are trying to instill 
within the school system are reflected in the overall values of the 
community. We've got to understand that prevention is far more 
complex than treatment. It took us 20 years to begin to understand 
treatment. Yet, we know it works, but we don't know why it works. 
Prevention works, but it s more complex- 
Let me read these last two statements: 

Recent evidence suggests that alcohol and other drug abuse among adolescents is 
associated with multiple risk and resiliency fadors that are inherent within the en* 
vironment, such a.s the availability of alcohol and other drugs, family, the media, 
schools, peer, the price, the availability Right now we are dealing with the cocaine 
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six-pack equivalent in cracli a marketing strategy to make it more available and 
accessible to poor people and younger people, the six-pack equivalent. We've got to 
understand that. Also, the individual's interaction with the environment, as well as 
rlTiT ^"-^ '"^'^'■^"t within the individual, such as genetics, personality, physi- 
cal health, or the absence of. Hence, any prevention intervention is likely to" be 
^tlLvS p reducing the power of risk factors and increasing the 

potency of resilient factors among multiple envircnmental levels, such as a school. 

Now, what all that means, and all that fancy language that the 
scientists have put together, is there are no simple solutions Pre- 
vention must be comprehensive, it must be global, not in a geo- 
graphic sense necessarily, but global and all encompassing, all that 
encompasses the community, and realize that even in the poorest 
of circumstances, in many cases, some of our strongest individuals 
emerge. 

Prevention is believing you can make it and make a difference 
Ihese are human factors or host factors, and they are even more 
important than knowing all the facts about the dangers of alcohol 
or drugs. We ve got to let the children of this country know and 
believe they can make it, and that's prevention. The issues of the 
resilient child and what we know, has a role in prevention. 

Weve got to clean up the environmental issues, not just on the 
highways, but what happens on our airways. We've got to involve 
the church in prevention. We've got to involve the whole fabric of 
the community. It works. 

In sijmmary, in my opinion, the Department of Education has 
not utilized all of the research in developing its guidelines for pro- 
grams funded through the Drug-Free Schools and Communities 
Act. For example, as we well know, only a couple of pages of this 
widely distributed publication relate to community prevention, and 
it causes a distortion about how prevention is going to happen I 
would recommend that that part be enhanced to talk about the 
community s role as the principal focus of prevention, and the 
school m a secondary role, and the two must be reinforcing 

Chairman Rangel. Mr. McCord, we're going to have to bring 
your testimony to a close, .so that we'll be able to hear Mr 
Zubrow 

Mr. McCoRD. Could I have a last sentence? 

More money! We are fighting a wild fire, we are fighting a forest 
tire with pine tops. I know you've all got them in New York, so vou 
know what I mean. 

The Drug Czar has called for increased taxes. The great majority 
ot the Arnerican public are willing to raise the excise tax on Ameri- 
ca s number one drug right now— alcohol we can do that, raise the 
price, at least over the price of a Coca Cola. We can't raise it 
enough to match the cost of what alcohol and other drugs do to our 
communities and our people, but we can raise it enough to provide 
a meanmgful resource for prevention. I would recommend that you 
look toward the increase, looking at the issue of excise taxes dedi- 
cated to prevention. There will be no better investment of re- 
sources anywhere. 

Thank you. 

[The testimony of Mr. McCord appt-ars on p 

Chairman Rangel. Mr. Oilman, a member of this committee has 
introduced that same legislation. 
Mr. Zubrow? 
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TESTIMONY OF EDWARD ZIBROW, SPEC lAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
SUPERINTENDENT. PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ON 
BEHALF OF THE COUNCIL OF GREAT CITY SCHOOLS 

Mr. ZuBROW. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Ed 
Zubrow, and I am the Special Assistant to the Superintendent of 
the Philadelphia Public Schools. I have responsibility for coordinat- 
ing the school district s efforts in areas of drug prevention and our 
efforts as they relate to the city, where I sit on the mayor's Leader- 
ship Anti-Drug Council, and Tm fortunate within our school dis- 
trict to sit in the superintendent's cabinet. 

With me is Gwen Porter, the project director for the school dis- 
trict's Office of Student Substance Abuse Programs, and we are 
pleased to appear before you this morning on behalf of the Council 
of Great City Schools, 

On behalf of the council, I want to thank you for the invitation 
to testify before this crucial committee on Federal drug abuse 
policy in our schools, and also to thank you for your leadership and 
advocacy in this area. 

With your permission, I would like to offer a few general obser- 
vations about the Federal Government's response to our Nation's 
drug problems as they relate to the schools, particularly, those in 
our inner cities, and to describe in overview what we are doing in 
Philadelphia to address these challenges, and, finally, to discuss 
what we think remains to be done. 

In general, Mr, Chairman, we would have to give the Federal 
Government a **C** grade for its leadership in preventing drug 
abuse in our schools. The previous administration, in particular, 
was not helpful in either its budget requests or its rhetoric. The at- 
tempt to halve the Congressional allocation for the Drug-Free 
Schools Act several years ago was outrageous, and the proposal to 
test our students for drugs was unfeasible. The administration's 
best effort probably was the publication of What Works: Schools 
Without Drugs. 

While the new administration shows less overt hostility to our ef- 
forts in controlling drug abuse, it also shows little demonstrable 
leadership. Too little has emerged from the Department of Educa- 
tion to date to demonstrate that it takes this problem seriously. Its 
budget request was woefully inadequate, and it's proposals largely 
uncreative. We have not seen from the Department of Education 
yet any serious evidence of commitment for addressing the drug 
problem or any description of how it fits into the administration s 
overall purported war on drugs. 

Respectfully, I would submit that too many of the model curricu- 
la that were passed down to us are inappropriate for urban schools 
in multicultural settings, with urban children. We. in the cities, 
are in the best position at the local level to work with our commu- 
nities to adopt models that work. What we need from the Federal 
Government is research, development support, not pre-packaged 
blueprints. 

One proposal from the Department, however, that deserves seri- 
ous attention by Congress is its Drug-Free Schools Urban Emergenj 
cy Grants, as contained in H-R. I<i75. This bill would authorize $25 
million in one-time grants for urban school systems having the 
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most severe drug problems. Communities of every kind are experi- 
encing problems with drug use, but the situation in our major 
cities is staggering. While this proposal is small, it would provide 
assistance where the need is greater and would correct, in part, one 
of the deficiencies in the current Drug-Free Schools Act, the lack of 
targeting. 

Congress currently appropriates about $354.5 million nationally 
for the drug abuse education efforts under the Drug-Free Schools 
and Communities Act, of which inner-city schools receive about 
$13,7 million or 4 percent— in contrast to the 12 percent of the Na- 
tion's students they enroll, most of whom are those highly at risk 
for drug use. Not only is the $9— on average— spent per child by 
the Federal Government inadequate to address the Nation's drug 
problems, but the $3,50 spent for each urban child borders on the 
scandalous- In short, the Federal education effort short changes the 
area where the problem is most acute: the cities. 

Despite this deficiency in Federal support, local urban schools 
are grappling with their drug problems with energy, creativity, and 
commitment, using funds from a wide variety of sources, including 
the Drug-Free Schools Act. In Philadelphia, we are using a five- 
point strategy that includes: prevention and intervention programs, 
community outreach, staff development and training, school board 
policy, and cooperative ventures with law enforcement and other 
city agencies. Our total budget for these efforts is approximately 
$1,422,375 in 1988-89. This budget reflects contributions from the 
school district, city. State, and corporate community. The Federal 
portion of this is approximately $520,000 or 36.5 percent. 

In the area of prevention education, the Philadelphia Public 
Schools teach standardized curricula to all children in grades K-12 
on substance abuse through our Department of Health and Physi- 
cal Education. This effort is supplemented by a variety of other 
education projects, including: 

Here's Looking At You— 2000. a State approved drug and alcohol 
abuse prevention curriculum for students grades K-6. Emphasis is 
placed on social skills, bonding, refusal skills, and understanding 
the effects of chemical dependence. 

Project Pride, a program in our schools run by the Jewish 
Family and Children's Service Agency targeted at middle school 
youngsters. It uses peer support groups to exert positive peer pres- 
sure to help kids learn how to say no. 

We work with a nationally-known cooperative venture called 
Project DARE, in which Philadelphia uniformed police teach a pre- 
vention curriculum. In Philadelphia, the police are staunch allies 
in our efforts to reduce the number of people they might otherwise 
have to arrest in future years. 

We also attempt to provide a number of programs emphasizing 
intervention aiid referral. Typical of these are: 

Rites of Passage Program in the high schools, a program reach- 
ing about 48,000 youth each year, designed to deliver prevention 
and early intervention services through peer group counseling. 

Particularly encouraging is the Student Assistance Program, 
which trains school faculty to identify substance abuse problems 
and provide appropriate referrals to the drug and alcohol and 
mental health systems. Teams of administrators, nurses, counselors 
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and teachers are trained in adolescent chemical dependence, group 
work, recovery and aftercare, and become crucial supports in our 
endeavor to catch those of our students about to succumb to drugs, 
help them gain access to treatment, and support them upon their 
return to school. 

Our schools attempt to work closely with the community through 
two other efforts: 

Operation Kinship, which provides workshops, seminars and 
training sessions for parents, community groups, churches and 
other organizations. 

Teenage Parents Program, providing prevention and early inter- 
vention strategies and services to 300 pregnant and parenting teens 
who are substance abusers living in public housing or shelters. 

Staff development has been mentioned and is crucial. The Phila- 
delphia School District is implementing an ongoing staff develop- 
ment effort with the goal of helping all faculty and nonteaching 
personnel recognize signs of abuse and assist children suffering 
from the effects of drugs. No longer does any teacher have the 
luxury of simply teaching subject matter, all must be trained to 
cope with this problem. 

The Philadelphia Board of Education has enacted new policies 
banning the possession by students of beepers, expelling students 
for incidents involving drugs and weapons, and establishing a ''Se- 
curity Operations Task Force'' to investigate any drug activity in 
the schools. 

Finally, the Philadelphia Public Schools seek active collaboration 
with other agencies to fight drugs and provide leadership. We are 
attempting to do this through a concept we call: 

Drug-Free School Zones. In this project, we challenge each school 
to use the area designated around schools of 1,000 feet, to call at- 
tention to Federal legislation and establish a *'zero tolerance" 
policy in this zone. We are attempting to do this by coordinating 
efforts with the Police Department, District Attorney's Office, the 
U.S. Attorney's Office, as well as community leaders. Next year, 
each principal will be responsible to explain his school-based plan 
for Drug-Free School Zones as part of his overall school improve- 
ment plan. 

Partnerships form a major component of our work, as we have 
developed cooperative agreements with the regional health care 
providers, the social service delivery .system and the private sector 
This concept is being developed in many diverse ways including the 
SAP program, and our participation in the Corporate Alliance for 
Dri Education (CADE). We know that alone no agency, including 
the schools, can prevail in this fight. We must truly work together 
to serve our children. 

Efforts in Philadelphia are similar to those in other city public 
school systems across the Nation. Previous programs designed 
solely to teach our youth about the danger.s of drugs or to raise 
self-confidence had positive effects but were not sufficient to reduce 
drug use significantly, leading many to think that education efforts 
were ineffective. 

Quite the opposite is true, however, when those educational ef- 
forts use peer pressure. Education pro^^rams in these cases were 
particularly effective in reducing the initial use of "gateway'' 
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^^*^?r~*" important predictor of later use. Evaluations of the 
AI^RT program in California, the STAR program in Kansas City, 
and the Seattle Social Development Project appear to bear this out. 
Recent research reviews of some 240 studies also showed that drug 
abuse education, based mostly in schools, was effective when it 
used a strong peer component in reducing drug abuse. 

The evaluations of these efforts nationwide indicate that drug 
abuse education can work, especially when it goes beyond simply 
providing information to becoming an active, integral part of a 
comprehensive community education program. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, we are convinced that the drug abuse 
education efforts in our schools are an essential component in the 
Nation s overall strategy against drugs. The Drug-Free Schools and 
Communities Act is an important part of our efforts locally. 

Evaluations of specific efforts on student drug use will be ready 
at the end of the next school year, but our preliminary findings 
demonstrate that well over 90 percent of our program's partici- 
pants have rated the experience as highly positive, and a survey 
which we took last spring among our teachers indicates that over 
8o percent of them believe we can make a difference. 

But, to do it, we need help. Much more needs to be done at our 
level and yours. We see first hand every day the effects that these 
drugs have on our youth. Today, too may of our inner-city youth 
are being lost in this never-ending maelstrom of despair, drugs, 
poverty, neglect, abuse, violence, and isolation. 

Tomorrow, we are awaiting the arrival in our school system of as 
many as 5,000 babies born in Philadelphia last year handicapped 
by their mothers' substance abuse. 

The Federal Government could be more helpful to us at the local 
level if it would consider the following recommendations: 

a. Increase the funding for the Drug-Free Schools and Communi- 
ties Act to $1 billion annually. 

b. Modify the current Drug-Free Schools authorization to distrib- 
ute 95 percent— rather than 75 percent— of its funds to the local 
school system level. 

c. Target funds under the Drug-Free Schools Act to areas of high 
poverty using the Chapter 1 formula. 

d. Require the Department of Education to develop and test more 
program models for dissemination at the local level. 

e. Provide funds to the Department of Education for curricula de- 
velopment and teacher training packages for dissemination at the 
local level. 

f. Authorize Federal funds for school-based health clinics that 
would provide more health education, health care and drug moni- 
toring for our students and for the babies of our students. 

g. Encourage the Secretary of Education to provide national lead- 
ership in the schools' role in drug abuse prevention. 

h. Place greater emphasis on school-based prevention programs 
in the Secretary's discretionary fund. 

i. Incorporate drug abuse education in other Federal programs, 
for example, nutrition education, AIDS prevention, Chapter 2, day 
care and teen pregnancy programs, and programs s- rving infants 
born to chemically addicted parents. 
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j. Retain but do not expand the current Federal requirements for 
local assurances on drug policies. 

k. Approve the administration's urban schools emergency grants. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to testify. 

I would be happy to answer any Questions. 

Chairman Rangel. Thank you. Mr. Zubrow. 

[The testimony of Mr. Zubrow appears on p 109.] 

Chairman Rangel. You are a member of the Council of Great 
City Schools? 

Mr. Zubrow. I am representing them. I work for the school dis- 
trict of Philadelphia, 

Chairman Rang^l. Has the Council of Great City Schools met 
with the Secretary, or have you had conferences in Washington, 
sharing the problems of urban schools? 

Mr. Zubrow. Tm sure that the Council and its representatives 
can provide specifics of when or if such meetings have been. My 
experience has been in Philadelphia. 

Chairman Rangel. So, you haven't— you don't know of any na- 
tional conferences of the schools? 

Mr Zubrow. No, sir. 

Chairman Rangel. Ms. Porter, do you know of any? 
Ms. Porter. No, sir. 

Chairman Rangel. Well, Mr. Hays, why don't you just sit up 
here with us, because this is not going to be as formal as I think. 
Here we find 

Mr. Hays. I really must leave, Mr. Chairman. I stayed as long as 
I could. 

Chairman Rangel. Well, you've got the gist of the testimony, I 
think all three witnesses believe that we could have more national 
leadership from the Congress, as well as the Secretary's office. 

They are prepareo to share what they are doing that's good, and 
we all have to know that, I would encourage you to see whether we 
can bring in State education officials and, perhaps, those from tht 
urban communities, the rural communities, the school superintend- 
ents, and if you want congressional support, you've got it. If you 
don't, you can do it your way. 

But, it s going to be important, these are our front-line troops 
When they come back to their home base in Washington and say 
they are hurting, we like to at least know that there's a blueprint 
so that we can hold them accountable to see whether they are 
doing the things that the Secretary thinks we should be doing 

I really appreciate the fact that you stayed far longer than we 
had thought. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, we will work closely with you, and we 
appreciate your support. 
Chairman Rangel. Very good. 

Your messages come across loud and clear. We hope that we can 
provide a forum in support of developing a national strategy. 

We know, Mr. McCord, that no national strategy that doesn't re- 
flect community needs isn't going to work, and, certainly. I think 
the Secretary has indicated that he agrees with you that alcohol- 
ism is our number one problem. 

Mr. Zubrow, if the Secretary doesn't bring together our urban 
educators, I'm going to do it. This committee is going to do it. We 
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were able to organize local and State law enforcement. We thought 
it was important. We didn't think that was the solution, just put- 
ting people in jail at $40,000,00 a year coverage. We think increas- 
ing intervention and dealing with at-risk students are just as im* 
portant, but you don't change things by hoping for it to happen. 
The police chiefs, and the foot patrolmen, they came out through- 
out the United States, got to their Members of Congress, and over 
the resistance of the administration they won. 

Now, we're trying to get the Attorney General to hold them ac- 
countable. We don t even know what they are doing with the 
money, you know, and so, it hasn't stopped yet. 

I promise you that we're going to try to get the Secretary to meet 
with State commissioners, and city chancellors, and see what 
works, but we'll have enough time to come back if we can't do it- 
Mr. ZuBROW, Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Vm told by the rep- 
resentative of the staff of the Great City Schools that such an invi- 
tation has not been forthcoming from the Secretary, so we appreci- 
ate your interest in advocating that such a group be convened. 

Chairman Rangel, Well, I'm going to ask staff to prepare a 
letter, and I hope Mr. Coughlin, after we discuss it further, would 
see fit to join with me in asking the Secretary to meet with our 
State commissioners, and the chiefs and commissioners of our city 
schools, and whatever the counterpart is for suburban and rural 
schools in America also have a forum, so that, we can have an ex- 
change. We don't want to substitute the Federal Government for 
local government, but we can't have a blueprint unless there's 
input. 
Mr. McCord, 

Mr. McCoRD. Mr. Chairman, I beg you, when you design this 
meeting, I think it would be tremendous if you could do this at a 
national level. There is a constituency out there, the alcohol and 
drug system, that has much more money in prevention than weVe 
talking about here. Please, in your design of that conference, ask 
for the State Alcohol and Drug Authority who develops that State 
plan, who already has some blueprint to be included with your con- 
ference. 

Chairman Rangel. That makes a lot of sense, because that's the 
way it is set up in New York. 
Mr. Coughlin. 

Mr. Coughlin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

We certainly appreciate all of you taking the time to be here, 
and your testimony, indeed. 

Tve got three questions to which I would like each of you to re- 
spond very briefly if you can. 

First, are your jurisdictions using the Department of Education 
audiovisual aids that have been provided to school districts 
throughout the country? I would be interested in any reaction you 
have to these films. 

Second, I assume that you would all like to receive more Federal 
dollars, and I can certainly understand that. Mr. Zubrow has rec- 
ommended some changes but Td like to hear from Ms. Stryker and 
Mr. McCord as to specific programmatic changes that we might 
recommend be made to Secretary Cavazos or Directo/ Bennett'^ 
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Thirds do you believe you are receiving satisfactory Slate funding 
for drug abuse education in the schools? I would appreciate yonr 
c imments on those three things. 

Ms. Stryker. 

Ms. Stryker. On the audiovisual aids, we have copies of those, 
and weVe provided them for the school districts, but weVe acted 
more as a clearinghouse. As far as how much they are actually 
being used out there, I don't have it specifically. We've acted as a 
way of getting those materials out. 

I mentioned in my testimony that we do have a Conference of 
Health curriculum, of which the drug and alcohol abuse items were 
incorporated as part of that curriculum, and there's many materi- 
als that are being used, but I don't have specific information there. 

On the program changes, I think in my testimony this area of 
moving to intervention, that it is a more costly part of the pro- 
gram, and that's not really being taken into account now. 

The evaluation requires, I think, that the Federal Governruent 
needs to strengthen their role. 

The other part, the 70/30, we would also suggest that it be 
looked at, and, perhaps, more dollars go to the school level. As I 
said, our State is about 85 percent urban, so the $9 that was dis- 
cussed is spread rather thin at $:174. We have 82,000 new students 
coming into our schools this year, so as a growth State, as Con- 
gressman Lewis and Grant well know, Florida has that special 
problem. 

On State funding, we have done a number of things. First, we 
have a School Resource Officer Program in the schools that have 
been our front line on really helping the schools deal with a 
myriad of law enforcement related programs, but they are also sup- 
posed to do partially education programs. That's been a strong one. 

The whole area of dropout prevention, one of our specific areas of 
dropout prevention funding, which we have about .S120 million 
statewide, is to deal with adjudicated youth, which has heavily 
been students that have been arrested for either selling or using 
drugs. So, those would be some of the programs I would just point 
out. 

I think on the State level, our problem is that weVe growing so 
rapidly as a State, that just paying for new students is one of oar 
biggest challenges. So, when you see the intensity that we are expe- 
riencing as being that front door of where drugs are coming in, 
that our State is — it's a real challenge just to pay for the kind ol 
student growth that we have. 

Mr. McCoRD. The first issue, audiovisual, there's a much better 
way to spend money. We are no match in the audiovisual output or 
media advertising other messages that are coming. It's basicallv rf/- 
flective of what we thought prevention was 20-years ago. That's not 
our principal need. There's a better bang for the buck than to put 
it in audiovisual materials, even though they certainly are useful. 

Programmatic changes, one, the U.S. Department of Kducation 
needs to get out of Washington, visit and see programs, experience 
programs that are working and understand what the rest of the 
team is out there. I don*t see that happening. For years, and years 
and years Tve been coming and sitting on panels at national meet- 
ings, going back to Doctor Helen Noll is era and talk about lack of 
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coordination, we still hear we don't coordinate. We still don't co- 
ordinate. There still doesn't seem to be an awareness of who is out 
there to help you in this war. War is not won by individual armies, 
it s won by people working together. We don't work together, and 
that is a basic deficiency of the Federal leadership in not bringing 
it together. 

The Federal establishment doesn't speak to each other today 
Even today, the National Institute of Drug Abuse, the National In- 
stitute of Alcohol Abuse, still don't have the same definition of 
what prevention is. They still don't use the same technique. One 
uses a Public Health approach, one doesn't. One is the A wing, one 
in the C wing. They tried to solve that by putting ADAMHA and 
put them together. 

OSAP ought to be involved much more prominently, OSAP and 
the Alcohol Drug Public Health constituency, in working with the 
Department of Education. 

While the 70/30 may be an equitable split for drug education dol- 
lars, but realizing the schools are a part of an overall community 
propam, there's not nearly enough money in the 30 percent aid. 
Either change it— don't change it 50/50, because we're robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, and we're only shooting ourselves in the foot. 
Give us enough resources to do the job. and if we don't, then we 
ought to stop talking about it. 

A war without bullets and without ammunition, is going to be 
nothing but rhetoric, and, unfortunately, there's been a lot of polit- 
ical rhetoric on the issue of drug abuse going on without necessary 
follow tiirough. We've got to find a way to access new resources 
into the ball game. How to do that with Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
T don t know, that's your specialty, some sort of trust fund or what. 
1 leconimend that we've got to talk about hr.-' to access the private 
sector of the community and to blend the bc^t of the know how of 
the public system, and the capability and the freedom to act on a 
timely basis of the private sector into a coordinated approach. 
We re doing that with setting up a foundation in South Carolina. 
I m tired of waiting for Congress or whoever else, or the States, to 
appropriate money in prevention. We will build prison beds far 
more quii kly in the public sector than we will fund prevention pro- 
gram s. 

That's basically it. The other thing is, there's a huge reservoir of 
untapped resources that now go to law enforcement. Attorney Gen- 
eral Meese about 4-years ago said, "We are going to be able to use 
some of this confiscated money from the drug pushers in demand 
reduction." He changed his mind. That needs to be looked at, at 
least account for how the money is spent now. But, that is a valua- 
ble source of new revenue, for the illicit drugs that they would do, 
and lihcit drugs have also some capability of providing you re- 
sources that I have already addressed. 

Mr. CouGHLiN. That's a little bit out of the sphere of this, 

M»v Zubrow. 

Mr. Zi BROW. I will ask Ms. Porter to talk about the videotapes 
and hi>w she and her office have sought to adapt this national vid- 
eotape to a school system where over 70 languages are spoken, 

But. I do want to point out that even the most effective -SO- 
minuie video presentation is competing with what children see in 
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their environment 24-hour8 a day, and it's competing, as Mr. 
McCord pointed out, with the very skillful presentation on televi- 
sion, not only of the advertisements, but the programmers as well. 

Ms. Porter. One of the problems of the video was that we re- 
ceived 15 and we have 279 schools. There's a cost factor U> pur- 
chase those videotapes, and they run about $125 a piece. With 2*?9 
schools, that can be an exorbitant amount of money just tor audio- 
visual materials. 

There's also a need to address multicultural populations, which 
these videotapes do not do. We have an Asian community in Phila- 
delphia that's fightinjr the crack and cocaine war. We have a black 
ana Hispanic population, whites, everyone in our community are 
dealing with this drug problem. So, when we look at it, we don't 
need to look at it in one facet, but we need materials that address 
all populations, and 1 think that needs to be taken into consider- 
ation. 

Our office, we share these materials as we get them from the 
Secretary's office, however, there are not enough of them. 
Mr CoucHUN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Rangel. Thank you, Mr. Coughlin. 
Mr. Lewis? 

Mr. Lewis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Nice to see you again, Ms. Stryker, it s been a long time. 

I have a couple of questions I v uld like to ask all three of you, 
and first I would like to ask you the question about the advertising. 
I have heard this from a number of people, and, certainly, just a 
few weeks ago talking with some young people in rehabilit it iop 

grograms, their concerns were the same as you expressed, Mr. 
IcCord, and felt that they receive their initial initiation into 
drugs, and, particularly, into alcohol, which was their start, and 
then into harder narcotics, was because of the advertising, and it 
was the cool and the in thing to do, and Vm talking about H\ 
and 17 year old girls and boys. 

How do you propose that something could be done about the ad- 
vertising, caking into consideration Supreme Court rulings of day^, 
Freedom of Speech, Freedom of Expression, it seems that's the 
greatest crutch we have anymore. Every time legislation is pro- 
posed, either at the State, local or Federal level, it's tested in court 
and in most cases defeated. 

What do you think? We're anxious to do something about this, 
but we certainly cannot infringe upon the constitutional ri;^hts of 
anybody. What do you think is the best approach, something other 
than requesting the advertiser to do it. Now, this has h'^lped in 

some questionable 

Mr. McCoRD. IVe been working on this for the last liVyears of 
my career. I used to think we could get the industry to alter its 
own advertising practices, and there have been slight gains, such 
as Miller Brewing Co. this year withdrawing an insert tlial went 
into all college papers which was grossly exploitive, an<l sexist. 
They actually apologized for it. 

I wish that I could say in good faith that the industry would 
>olice itself. In a democratic society that's the way it should 
lappen. I don't think it will happen and I don't think it can 
lappen fast enough. 
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As far as the constitutional protection of the Freedom of Speech, 
:t does not have the same guarantees for commercial Freedom of 
Speech that it does for private. I don*t think that there is any ques- 
tion that if it were brought to the courts, there are ample prece- 
dents that would allow for an actual ban or at least equal time for 
a counter message, 

I would either say, either ban it or give us the public health con- 
stituents, the prevention people, equal time, equal time to bring in 
the true facts is enough. 

Ail a child has to do is drink a beer to know that it contains a 
drug. You don't have to tell them, you don't have to teach them. 
The adolescent brain doesn't differ between what is legal and what 
is illegal. It still has a devastating effect. So, when you deal with 
one drug, you are dealing with all So, alcohol advertising sets the 
stage for drug use and abuse and other things, too. 

Legislation to require equal time would be sufficient. That would 
get the ads off the air. That's what took tobacco ads off the air, 

Mr. ZuBUOw. I agree that we already see some regulation, and, 
therefore, there should be no reason why there can't be more regu* 
lation of commercial advertising, I think we should look at the 
budgets and recognize that not only is the ''Know when to say 
when'' a token, but its relative place in the overall advertising 
budpet demonstrates that, and I would express our particular con- 
cern at a trend in the advertising of alcohol and cigarettes to 
target poor communities, young people, and, I would add, develop- 
ing nations. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer reported in a 2.2 mile section of Ridge 
Avenue, which runs through some of our poorer communities, 
there were 50 billboard advertisements featuring black and Hispan- 
ic faclors for cigarettes and alcohoK so that's the concern with 
what our kids are seeing, 

Ms. Stryker. rd like to comment, and, agam, it's good to see you 
ar; well I enjoyed working with you when you were in the Florida 
Legislature a great deal. 

I would point out in our student and drug survey, that the grow- 
ing, th^ first use of alcohol today that weVe seeing with students in 
the 10 and 11-year old's, very early use, is wine coolers. They chal- 
len^'e the adage, remember when we were growing up you acquired 
a taste i'oi beer, and alcohol was that terrible stuff, it tasted awful. 
B »t, wine coolers have changed that, and that sweet drink, it, 
again, has a very strong youth advertisement, and our findings 
here was, that was what students were using. 

Mr. McCoRD. It's no longer called a wine cooler, it's called a 
Cuulei \ period. 

Ms. Porter. We found, through the initial evaluation of our 
Hore\s Looking at You: 2000 Program, that in the fourth grade 
children use wine coolers. If you go into an assembly program and 
say, how many of you are addicted to drugs, no hands will go up. If 
you ask the children, how many of you have nad a wine cooler, 
every hand will go up, and we have to begin teaching young people 
more about gateway drugs, and the advertisement has a tremen- 
dous impact on that, 

Mr - MoCoRD There is a legitimate role to play with dealing with 
legal orugF We have seen th;* precedent in that dealing with 
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Valium and Librium when we had a national epidemic. In my 
State and I think nationally, most prescription drug abuse has dra- 
matically gone down. WeVe got model programs. It s not a matter 
of doing away with it, weVe not advocating going back to Prohibi- 
tion, that didn't work then and it won't work now, but we've got to 
work with them — the industry— in a more meaningful way, and it's 
got to be an honest dialogue. 

The only trouble is, the best customer of the alcoholic beverage 
industry is the best customer of treatment programs. We have a 
common clientele. 

Mr. Lewis. Okay, thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, I have one further question, but Til defer that for 
a write in. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Rangel. Mr. Grant. 

Mr Grant, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

To Commissioner Stryker, it's good to you see again, Laurey, and 
I am pleased to leW this committee that our Department of Educa- 
tion in Florida doesn't sit back and wait. They are proactive, and 
we're very proud of Laurey and Commissioner Castor for the work 
they've done. 

Mr. Zubrow, one point of your testimony intrigues me, and this 
whole issue of the so-called ''war on drugs ' has been kin to trying 
to pick up Jello. Intuitively, you know you can do it, but you just 
don't know how to get a good handle on it. Your cooperative ven- 
tures with othei agencies, which was outlined in your testimony, 
indicated that you have some partnerships that have been success- 
ful. 

As I read in your testimony, you say that drug abuse education is 
effective when it's used, and I guess that*s a caveat, when it s used 
as a component in a communitywide program. 

I guess my question is, what comes first, what drives it? Do you 
start the communitywide program and then try to supplement it 
with the education arm, which has a couple other points I want to 
ask, too. 

Mr. ZlJBROw. I think that the thing that comes first in any te^m 
endeavor, I used to be in athletics, I was a college football coach, in 
any cooperative endeavor, the thing that has to come first is lead- 
ership, and that's what we are looking to the Federal Government 
for, leadership that, indeed, we recognize the severity and the 
depth of this problem and what it's doing to children in the cities 
and throughout the country. 

Then we can rally around that leadership to try to work togeth- 
er, because we don't have it figured out. Those cooperative ven- 
tures, as with any team or cooperative venture, have their ups and 
downs, That's what working together is all about, but we're trying 
to build relationships that will help. 

I would illustrate it by talking about the presence of the Phila- 
delphia police and the schools, and highlight on a day in which a 
uniformed patrolman was explaining his uniform to the children 
of— elementary school children, and one little boy raised his hand 
and said to the officer, when the officer had shown his handcuffs, 
and the boy said, ''How come you came to my house last night and 
took my Daddy away in handcuffs?** The officer got down on his 
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knees and gave the child a big hug, and said, "Your Daddy was 
doing something that was harmful to him and to other people, and 
we can't let him do that." 

I would submit that that's good education. That's important for 
the kids. It's equally important when that officer goes back to the 
station house. There's now even more of a human element to 
what s going on. 

So, cooperation has to happen in lot^ of ways, and it can't be put- 
ting a blueprint from the top down. What can be, though, is the 
leadership and the support to empower people in the cities and in 
the communities to search for ways to work together and find out 
what works best in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Grant. Well, that's basically what I'm asking, have you been 
successful in Philadelphia or in any of these other programs, be- 
cause as a former coach you understand there are rules to play by 
and what the chairman and this committee are trying to do is 
find out what the rules ought to be. If you've got a formula that's 
working, we want to know about it, because, hopefully, then, we 
can implement it in other places. 

We'll find leaders, because I don't think there's a single person 
in this Congress that's not convinced of the enormity of the prob- 
lem. It's just that we're trying to get a handle on it, and no one is 
able yet, at least in my experience to come to us and say, this cate- 
gorically, definitely works, this works. If we knew what Philadel- 

f doing, ir it was— I like what you say about self-«steem 
and self-concept, being used in conjunction with education pro- 
grams, being used in conjunction with the community-based o- 
communitywide program. If that really works, then you tell us 

Mr. ZuBROw. One of the problems that I think we all encounter 
in this complex area is that, we look for what definitively works, 
but we need to realize that what works in South Carolina may not 
work in New York City, and what works in south Philadelphia 
moy not work in northeast Philadelphia. 

See, we fall prey to a little bit of the same psychology that leads 
UP into some of these problems in the first place, and that's the 
psychology of the artificial fix, the imposed fix, the quick fix. 

Mr, Grant. Well, I understand that. So, this is a Congress, so 
don t chastise us about not having the national blueprint, but at 
the same time tell us, you know, teil us what works in your area, 
'^"A ^%y^ you are telling us we need to regionalize our program. 

Mr ZiiBRow, Recognizing that we can't teach our way out of it in 
the classroom, we've done some interesting things, and I'm going to 
ask Gwen to comment on some conferences that we're running to 
try to use our expertise as educators in the community to answer 
that specifically. 

Ms. Porter. It has been extremely important to bring communi- 
ty leaders into the schools, grassroots community people who live 
in the various communities, and get information from them about 
tne problems they are facing, how they need the schools to work 
with them. 

One of the areas was training, and we were able to train commu- 
nity groups in the various curriculum techniques that we use to en- 
hance their skills to identify, intervene and refer kids in their com- 
murnty to treatment centers, to help pregnant and parenting teens 
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and adults realize the impact of alcohol and other drugs of abuse 
on their unborn children. 

We also stress the importance of collaboration, because between 
the schools and the community groups there's a distrust, and we 
are working to improve the trust factors, so that parents and 
people in the community no longer see us as a separate entity, but 
as a part of the overall community. 

So, basically, we are at the beginning stages of an integrated cir- 
cular model where the schools go out to the community, and the 
community comes into the schools. Agencies supply us with addi- 
tional in-kind services. We go out and provide them with education- 
al training. 

This has given us a more humanistic look to the drug and alco- 
hoi treatment agencies, the social service agencies, agencies that 
deal with young people. We have gone into the churches and we've 
said to the churches, hello, you have a Never Alone Group, we'll 
come out and train your pastoral council in skills, and we have this 
service. So, what can we offer you, and what can you ^ive us that 
will enhance that relationship. And, they know whats going on, 
and they can give us problems with families and children that we 
don't see after 3:30. 

Mr. Grant. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, Tve used up 
all my time. 

May I just say one final thing. 1 heard testimony in another com- 
mittee last year, and I think the figure was something like $500 
million that we had appropriated, n:aybe that's too much, for the 
Department of Education, and they didn't even have a curriculum 
framework as a proposal for school systems, and that's what Tm 
asking you to do. Before >ua ask us to send more money, tell us 
what really works. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Rangel. Td like to say the same thing in different 
ways. As I said, I'm going to encourage the Secretary to try to get 
input from the different groups, but that doesn't mean that your 
council can't have its own conference and share with each other, as 
was pointed out, what is working in south Philadelphia because it 
may work in the South Bronx. What you are doing in north Phila- 
delphia may work in Staten Island. The good things that are hap- 
pening in Florida may work in South Carolina. 

1 don't know whether it's the Council of Urban Schools, or 
whether it's the State Education Directors, but it's clear to me that 
whatever blueprint the government has, just like the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it is going to have to represent a constituency. 

1 think the American people are way ahead of the Congress in 
terms of demanding that we do something, but I know one thing, 
the educators are not. We don't find this overwhelming demand 
that we have to respond to you, the custodian of our youth. We 
don't find an overwhelming demand froin the ministers in terms of 
the spiritual nature of what's happening to our children born ad- 
dicted to drugs. Whoever is in charge of the prison systems, they 
are being heard. I mean, the President will be on the steps of the 
Capitol for more Federal prisons, and all our Governors will be 
asking for death penalties or mandatory life sentences, so they are 
being heard because they have a constituency, 
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I hope that staff prepares letters to your group, to the State com- 
minioner groups, to the urban groups, and see what they are 
6xniig, and then we'll get in touch with the Secretary of Education 
to see what he is doing in order to establish communication, and if 
we don't find these groups coming together, I think we in the Con- 
gren might have to coordinate our own all-day conference conclud- 
ing with a hearing where they would, Mr. Grant, report to us their 
findings, not only educators, but as Mr. McCord pointed out, those 
people that the states have who deal specifically with alcohol and 
drug abuse. 

I hope that this initiative is going to be snatched away from us 
by the Administration or by Mr. Bennett, but I can assure you that 
if they don't we'll make certain it does happen. 

This is a very distinguished pacel. You've made a great contribu- 
tion, and I recognize Ms. Stryker. 

ISb. Stryker. Mr. Chairman, I think that suggestion of getting 
people t(^ether on what they are finding, and what are the most 
successful kinds of programs, is a very good suggestion, because in 
Florida we have done this. We have— one of the strategies we took 
as a State Department is to set up a sharing success program, that 
is, fmd the schools that were doing it right, and having the success, 
have the evaluation, document that, share it. We have had a con- 
ference each year that has been highly successful, and helped us 
develop those next steps, and that's how specifically we came up 
with the need on intervention as being the next step. 

Mr. McCoRD. Mr. Chairman, could I make one closing statement? 

The future for prevention is coalition building, be it in Washing- 
ton, but the most important place that it be built is at the local 
level. 

The question is, who is to assume the leadership? And, we've 
been in that role historically, and I think we're willing to do it. 

We have a National Prevention Network, which is allied with 
NASADAD, whose whole job is to replicate programs that work. 

If I had my druthers now, I would rather see this committee and 
selected other organizations get together, not in a hearing such as 
this, but in a roU-up-the-sleeves work session, and say let's put it 
together, at least start talking the same language. 

Right now in this field, we are beginning to see the language 
coming together that we understand each other in our constituen- 
cies, and have set some common goals. 

But, the whole issue in prevention is coalition building. We are 
organizing a state coalition of organizations, some 50 organizations 
from the medical society to the NAACP, from the Junior League to 
the Urban League, of putting them together to talk about alcohol 
drug-safe communities. We're not going to wait on that blueprint, 
we're going to come up with our own. We'd be happy to share that 
with you, because we believe we've got enough that works now that 
we can really make a dramatic difference in the next 5 to 10 years. 

Chairman Rangel. Well, that's good, but the President has made 
a national call, and I think he's done it in an eloquent and dramat- 
ic way, and I do hope that we fmd his Cabinet responding to that 
declaration. 



But, the Congress, we only have 2-year contracts, and weVe going 
to have to respond if we don't hear and see the leadership. So, you 
may want to comment on that, Mr Coughlin. 

Mr. McCoRD. Keeps you sensitive. 

Chairman Rangel. But, let me thank you for being what we con- 
sider to be our front-line troops. We can do all the declaration of 
war that we want, but you are the ones that are fighting it and 
doing the best that you can for our children. 

We're spending a lot of money putting these kids in jail, a lot of 
money, and they are going right back to jail when they get out. If 
we can listen to you more carefully, I am certain that prevention 
and education are less expensive in the long run, and it strength- 
ens our national security to have productive citizens in the years 
ahead. 

Thank you so much. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:26 p.m., the Select Committee adjourned.] 
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Good Morning, 

Today the Selec^ Committee on Narcotics Abuse and 
Control wiLl rei ie^ the Federal strategy for drug abuse 

EDUCATION. 

SEVEf^AL WEEK AGO, THE SELECT COMMITTEE MET PRIVATELY 

WITH U.S. Education Sec^^etapy Laupq Cavazos. At that time 

HE PROMISED tq RETURN BEf^CPE THE AUGUST DISTf^lCT WORK 
PERIOD TO OUTLINE PUGLICLY THE STRATEGY mis DEPARTMENT IS 
PURSUING TO EDUCATE OUR NATION'S YOUTH AGAINST THE DANGERS 
OF DRUGS. 

Mr. Secretary, we welcome you back. Unti^ today, HUD 
Secretac'y Kemp was the only othe^ ?us^^ Cabine"^ official to 

TESTIFY B-^'.-^55F OU^ Pommittce o^. ^IS DEPARTMENT'S ANT}-DRUG 
STRATEGY, DISCUSSING THE AGGRESS 'VE STEPS HP TAK ' NG TO 
RID PUBLIC HOUSING 0^ ^HE SCOURGE OF DRuGS. 

Secretary, com,ve\d you for rLCOGNiZiNo that the 

DRUG CRISIS IS TOO SE^'iCUS, AND 'Hf u^tu pQR A f^EDE^^AL DRUG 
education STRATEGY TGC INtPORTANT, TO i ^OR DRUG DIRECTOR 

Bennett to cc"-*rlf"e h-^' ^-r^oG stk'A"^egy. Th^ipe ade 'Things 

THAT OUR GGvEf?^^'£^T HA'f to JC hELP ^E D^UGS OLT QC OUR 
SCHOOLS SO THAT r)[j:> r/^^^ !..FA-'\ ANO G^vW "^0 THE i 

FfjLL POTENTIAL, Tnt -^^i^ry ^-.r-y r :> wr mi T nn in 
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MAKE SURE OUR CHILDREN GET A CLEAR, UNEQUIVOCAL MESSAGE 
THAT ILLEGAL DRUG USE iS WRONG AND HARMFUL ^ TO THEMSEL^.^ES 

and society as a whole . 

Congress did not create Mr. Bennett's position to have 

OUR DRUG POLICY COME TO A HALT WHILE WE WAIT FOR HIM TO 
PUNCH OUT HIS TABLETS ON TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN. WE LOOK 
FORWARD TO HEARING THE POLICIES AND STRATEGIES YOU HAVE 
DEVELOPED TO CARRY OUT YOUR DEPARTMENT'S IMPORTANT ROLE IN 
DRUG ABUSE EDUCAT IQN. 

We ALSO WELCOME TODAY STATE AND LOCAL DRUG ABUSE 
EDUCATION AND PfrEVENTiON OFFICIALS WHO WILL TELL US ABOUT 
THE IP EFFORTS TO ESTABLISH EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS. 

As A NATION. AND AS FEDERAL POLICYMAKERS. THE DRUG 
SITUATION WE f^i^D OURSELVES IN TODAY IS PERILOUS INDEED, 

Reports from the State Oepartmem and law enfo^^cement 

OFFICIALS AT ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT CONFIRM WHAT WE 
ALREAD>^ KNOW FROM THE MOUNTING TOLL 0^^ HRUG DEVASTATION AND 
DESPAlK THAT SEE EVE^Y CAY IN OUR CITIES AND 
COMMUNITIES. ThE PRODUCTION OF 'HJCIT P^^UG C^-'QPS ABROAD 
CONTINUES TO ESCALATF ; TMf TONNAGE OF COCA'r.E Ar-Q OTHER 
DRUGS E^E i NG !N^0 OUR COUNTC^'^Y CONTINUES TO 

INCREASE; AND LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT iS BEING OVE^^WHELMED BY 
CHEAP. PLENTIFUL AND ROTENT ?i'PPL!ES OF D'?L'GS W^^ i C-^ ARE 
FUELING RAPID INC^'ASES IN DRUG- RELATED CRIME AND VIOLENCE. 
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Clearly, we need to do much more to stem the supply of 
DRUGS. But it comes as no surprise that many di?ug experts, 

ESPECIALLY those iN DRUG ENFORCEMENT, ARE CALLING FOR MORE 
attention to reducing the demand FOR DRUGS, 

Congress has appropriated increased funding to expand 

DRUG treatment, BUT THE AVAILABILITY OF TREATMENT REMAINS 
WOEFULLY INADEQUATE. AND DESPITE THE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
WE ARE SPENDING ON TO TREAT DRUG USERS, TREATMENT STILL 
FAILS TO HELP TOC MANY ADDICTS WHO ARE TRYING TO KICK THEIR 
HABITS. 

Our best hope, then, ro reduce tke demand for drugs is 

DRUG education AND PREVENTION. WE NEED TO STOP DRUG USE 
BEFORE IT GETS STARTED. Th I 5 WILL REQUIRE A MASSIVE EFFORT 
DIRECTED ESPECIALLY AT OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, 

The Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 1986 authorized the 
Drug-Free Schools and Communitil: Act which, for the first 

time, provided SUB~->TANTi AL f^EDERAL FUND I flG FOR 
comprehensive DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND MANDATED A 
STRONGER LEADERSHIP ROl. E IN SUCH EFFORTS BY THE DEPARTMENT 

OF Education, "'ea^ly three years have passed since 
Congress initiated and enacted this historic LtGiSLATiON. 
That Act and subse^-'uent amend^-^ent? , however, n;ErRESEr;T only 

THE FIC'ST STEP IN WHAT MUST BF A i.ONG-TrpM cO'^wi^'^ENT TO 
DRUG ABUSE EDUCAT lON. 
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Today, we want to review how this Act is being 

IMPLEMENTED AT THE FEDERAL, STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS. WE 
WANT TO FIND OUT WHAT HAS WORKED AND WHAT HAS NOT. WE WANT 
TO FIND OUT WHAT ADDITIONAL EFFORTS THE DEPARTMENT OF 

Education is planning to carry out its leadership 
responsibilities for d«?ug education. and we want to know 
what more Congress and the department need to do to assure 
STRONG Federal support for drug education. 

President Bush has said he wants to be remembered as 
the education President. This Committee is ready to help 
him as much as we can, at least as far as drug education is 

CONCE'^NED. We look FORKAPD TO RECEIVING THE ANT I -DRUG 

proposals qi^ his Education Secretary, 

Before heac^ing f^om Dr. Cavazos, ! yield to other 
Members who wish to make opening ^^maqk'. 
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CONCRESS^';*.. lawrcnce coughlin 
VICC-CKAIRMAN HOUSE SELECT NARCOTICS COMMITTEE 
HEARING ON NATIONAL CRISIS IN DRUG ABUSE TREATMENT 
JULY 25, 1989 



THANK YOU, MR. CHAIRMAN. I AM PLEASED TO JOIN YOU IN 
WELCOMING OUR WITNESSES TO TODAY* S TREATMENT HEARING AND I LOOK 
FORWARD TO THEIR TESTIMONY* 

I BELIEVE THAT THE BEST HOPE IN COMBATTING DRUGS IS TO 
REDUCE DEMAND THROUGH EDUCATION. WE MUST TEACH OUR YOUTH THAT 
USING DRUGS IS A RISK NEVER WORTH TAKING* WE MUST GET TO THEM 
BEFO*<£ THEY HAVE TRIED DRUGS. BEFORE THEY HAVE BECOME ADDICTED. 

NONETHELESS, WE MUST NOT FORGET ABOUT THOSE WHO HAVE ALREADY 
MADE THAT MISTAKE AND HAVE BECOME ADDICTED TO DANGEROUS ILLEGAL 
DRUGS. THEIR PLIGHT IS A TRAGEDY FOR THEMSELVES AND THEIR 
FAMILIES. THEY DESERVE A SECOND CHANCE. THOSE WHO HAVE THE 
WILL TO FIGHT THEIR ADDICTION MUST RECEIVE THE TREATMENT AND 
REHABILITATION THEY REQUIRE. 

HOWEVER, WHAT CONCERNS ME GREATLY IS THAT WE STILL ARE NOT 
SURE WHAT WORKS IN TREATING ADDICTS OF MAKY DRUGS, INCLUDING 
CRACK COCAINE. WE WILL BE LOOKING TO TODAY'S WITNESSES TO GIVE 
US GUIDANCE IN THIS AREA, AND PERHAPS TO PFCOKMEND WHERE MORE 
RESEARCH IS NEEDED. 

I LOOK FORWARD TO TODAY'S DISCUSSION. THAN'K YCU, MR. 
CHAIRMAN. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JAKES H. SCHEUER 
BEFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF NARCOTICS, ABUSE AND CONTROL 
EDUCATING AMERICANS YOUTH AGAINST DRUGS: 
THE FEDERAL DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION STRATEGY 

JULY 26, 1989 



Mr. Secretary: 

ChalriDan Rangel, and the ranking minority member, 
Mr- Coughlin, have invited you to testify today because 
your department is vital to drug prevention and 
education efforts in our nation's schools. 

A broad range of drug abuse experts, including many 
law enforcement officials, agree that the best 
long-range hope for overcoming Americans drug problem 
lies in effective drug abuse education and prevention. 

Witnesses testifying before the Select Committee in 
the past have called for a comprehensive national drug 
abuse education and prevention strategy aimed at 
changing public attitudes about drugs, discouraging drug 
use and giving people the skills to resist pressures to 
use drugs. We will not be successful in these efforts 
until we successfully enlist the support of parents, our 
schools, comjnunities, clergy, media, employers and the 
private sector. 

Mr. secretary, the 1988 high school senior survey 
on drug abuse brought good news to middle America. 
It showed an increasing perception among high school 
seniors of the riske associated with cocaine use and a 
five percent decline in cocaine use in the same group. 

The Etatirtics that are used, however, do not 
survey hiqh Erchool dropoJtr-'-a destitute subgroup who 
are likely to be our r^r.::t serious drug abusers. In New 
YorK, alrort one-tr.ird cf the high school age population 
drops out of Swhr:u. In rffc-ct, there is a drug crisis 
which we sec or< ti.c street? but not in our national 
Stat ist ici: . 

Mr. secretary, 1 vc.^^d like to hear fron: you and 
the other wi t nc i^i-c-r, atc jt whc thc^r we are making a 
difference, p^irt icul or : 1 y m our inner cities, with our 
drug education effortr-. As you know, r.any of our 
nation's urtan arc-ai^ are beir.g threatened by a 
confluence of sevt-re proller.i.. I would like to 
ascerta in you r v i ev. en writt her a rug educat ion can 
really rake a dilferen.:e m the absence of substantially 
wore invr-rtrfnt jn our urifin r.chools, in early childhood 
education, r^c rr. h^-u' inr^ fcr our hor.elei'iS and more 
opport un: t r-^rh vnr.t ly c/par.dc J ]ob train! ng. 

I te]ir-vt- di.j'j ej^r:it.c;, does rake a difference. 
It IE apparent, hc^^vc:, that wc are not spending 
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•nouoh in thU mrmm. Thm to^sitent has mmkmA tor 125 
ftllliun for Mt ttsites for ono-^tlM urban OMraoncy 
gronts to urb«n •chool syotoBft with th# worst tfrug 
problou. Unfortunately, thlo is not snough to Mko • 
MriouB dant in drug obuss. Whilo ths intsnt and 
rhotoric froB ths Adninistration and congraas has baan 
ftupportiva, I an concarnad that wa ara not davoting the 
raaourcas netdadi to raally make a diffaranca, 

Mr, Cavazos, your office has told us that the 
Department of Education will turn its attention to the 
ispact of alcohol and drug education programs in inner 

^ ^^^^ ^^•^ ^^^^ tough questions 

about the successes and failures of our proarams 
This is a priority, 

I i^i^^^^^^^ ^f^^ commend you, Mr. Secretary, for two 
initiatives which will have an impact in our inner 
Cities. The first project is a cotnprehensive drug 
prevention handbgook for parents--which I assume you 
will send to all parents. The second effort is a new 
videotape that will focus on the linkage between drug 
use and school dropouts. I understand that it will be 
designed to address tho special needs of inner city 
youth and will be available in both Spanish and English. 

*u l^^^ forward to hearing your testimony as well as 

the test irony fror the other vitneDses. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, thank yoj for this 
opportunity to discuss the Department of Education's role in 
implementing drag use prevention ancj education activities. Tne 
prevent ii^n of illega: dr'i-j ^se \s aimed at reaching ir.to every 
community, every fami:/, every school, and every workplace; to brinq 
an awareness of tne drjg problem to everyone and to motivate each 
individual to participate m the fight agamst drugs. Prevention, 
therefore, includes encouraging riOn-^ser* to remain dr^g-free and 
motivating current users to stop drug us*-, We encourage development 
of creative responses, especial ly at the local level , to meet each 
community's needs and resources, while national initiatives are geared 
to raising dwareness of illegal drug use, mobilizing citizen action, 
and creating an environment m which illegal drug use is unacceptable. 

States and local communities play a critical role in developing and 
implementing drag use prevention programs. We, at the Department, 
support this role in three ways; by providing leadership, by 
disseminating information, and by providing technical and financial 
assistance. This support constitutes the cornerstone of the 
Department's programs in drug use prevention and education. 



^er Depa r tn-.ent has prov;ded aggressive leadership m drug use 
prevention since 1966, The Drug-Free Schools dnd Co^rinun 1 1 . es Act of 
199 6 was : TP ler^entei qaicKly and ef f i c ; er.t . y . We proposed technical 
amendments to increase i:he account ati i i ty of States in expending funds 
appropriated under this Act and oy working with the Congress were 
successfui. * r, <ieiliii^ :5ever<.iii of these dme ndnent s parsed. The 
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Departm€nt*s handbook Schools Without Drugs was issued originally in 
August of 1986. The handbook lacluded an outline of a 12-poLnt plan 
for achieving drLiq-free schools. Our experience continues to show 
that the principal r eccmmend-^ 1 1 on m Schools without Drugs —to bring 
together parents, teachers, administrators, students, and other 
members of the community to formulate and implement comprehensive 
prevention proqrans--has the best chance of success m gettinc) drugs 
out of srhools and communities. Also, we continue to believe that 
there must be strong anti-drug policies in the schools and that these 
policies must be enforced. 

Taking into account what we have iearnef; ^wer the past several years, 
we are now focusing our activities at the Depart-nent to apply this 
knowledge--part 1 cu lar ly ir. regard to the involvement of parents and 
law enf orceiT.ent officials and the importance of educating our children 
early about the danger.*-: of drjgs. Consequently, we are emphasizing 
the crucial role of parents m instilling the right standards and 
values. They neei to be knowledgeable about drugs and impart a clear 
message that drug use is wrong and harmful.. We also stress the 
necessity of involving law enforcement officials m developing 
programs at the local level and of beginning prevention efforts at an 
early age. We continue to emphasize that all materials for use in 
schools must contain a strong message that drug use is wrong and 
harmful. Since current data indicate that alcohol is the drug of 
choice, we believe mcre^ising emphasis must be placed on providing 
accurate and up-to-date information on its effects. In fact, the 
Department, has just issued a revised edition of S c h oo 1 s W 1 1 ho u t I> r u g s 
■that 1 nc I ude s t h i information. 
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AS part of out leadership role, we must rsise the public's awareness 
by discussing drug use prevention in speeches across Lhe country. As 
you may recall, at my first press conference as Secretary of 
Education, I announced the distribution of eight drug prevention 
videotapes to every school system in the Nation. Since then, I have 
Spoken frequently to educators, parents, and students about r.he 
dangers of drugs. 

At the Federal level, we have continued in the forefront of efforts to 
coordinate **demand reduction" activities oy initiating and supporting 
many joint efforts with other agencies and departments. One example 
is out support of the Surgeon General*s Workshop on Drank Driving. T 
commented on the Surgeon General's report when I testified before the 
Senate Governmental Affairs Committee last month. Within the 
Department, I have staff in my immediate office working to Lmpiement 
and coordinate the Department's overall drug prevention efforts. We 
hold monthly meetings of the Prevention Education Committee, This 
Committee consists of members from Federal agencies that have 
responsir^i I X t les m the area of alcohol and drug jse prevention for 
youth. We are also working closely with staff at the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy and are looking forward to working with 
Director Bennett to implement the nat'. ona; strategy that will be 
announced on September 5th. 

Another ma- or component of our l^ad^t sh.p is collecting information 
and : rearing products to fill gaps m tne .nforr^^tion available. For 
example* withm the past year, we have emphasii:ed the importance of 
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evaluating programs funded with Federal dollars, and studying how the 
States have implemented and administered the Anti-Drag Abuse Acts of 
1986 and 1988. Also, we plan to commission a survey of college 
Students to obtain more reliable information about their use of 
illegal substances on the Nation's campuses. 

We have also been working on creating products that we believe will 
provide helpful and relevant information to everyone who wants to work 
to prevent drug use. For example, in October 1988 we issued a guide 
to help educators select effective prevention curricula. As I 
reported to you and the members of this Committee on June 6^h, in 
January 1990 we will be issuing a model drug use prevention and 
education curriculum that will focus or what students should know 
about alcohol and other drags and what strategies help to avoid use of 
these substances. 

We are aloo developing a drL:g use prevention handbook for parents. 
This handbook will bring together the best available information on 
protecting youngsters from the threat of drugs. We will examine how 
children learn, how basic values protect Children from irresponsible 
actions, how to help children resist peer pressures to try drugs, and 
how strong parents serve as effective role models. The handbook will 
include information to help parents Know how to talk to their children 
about dro^js, and more i nportant ly , when. 
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In addition to try public statements dbout the importance of prevention 
and education, 1 have asKed my staff to prepare video public service 
announcefnenta in both English and Spanish, m which I will appear 
personally, warning about the dan^er^ of drug use. We will also 
develop a new videotape that will focus on the linkage between drug 
use and dropping out of school. The program will be designed to 
address the special needs of :nner-c;ty youth, and it will be 
available m both English and Spanish to ensure the widest possible 
use. 

Increased knowledge has permitted js to fme-tane priorities within 
our existing discretionary grant programs. For example, we have 
targeted resources :n one of these programs to activities for children 
in grades K-8 since research has shown drug use prevention must begin 
early. Tn addition, there are requirements for evaljation included in 
each of our discretionary programs. Individuals at the local level 
must look at the successes and failures of their projects to see where 
improvements can be made. 

The President and I have also proposed a major initiative for FY 1990 
that would provide $25 mi] lion for jrban emergency grants to assist a 
number of city school systems with the worst Jrjg problems. We 
believe that these additional resources will help solve the critical 
problems of our jroan schools. 
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Disaeaination of Infforaation 

In addition to the leadership activities I have just described, the 
Department's support for efforts at the State and local level includes 
the dissemination of information. I have already mentioned our 
extensive distribution of the videotapes. We continue to distribute 
thousands of copies of the Drug Prevention Curricula Guide and the 
revised edition of Schools without Drugs . Almost 350,000 copies of 
the Challenge New_s letter are distributed every other month to parent 
groups, superintendents, and principals across the country. This 
Newslette r contains information about programs that work, tips for 
parents and teachers, and other information about new developments in 
drug use pi'^vention. In several joint projects with other agencies, 
we have assisted in disseminating information* For example, we are 
working with USIA to translate the videotapes into Spanish; we have 
distributed all our materials to both the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
Department of Defense Dependents* Schools; and we have been working 
with the National Association for Children of Alcoholics to distribute 
their new guide, 1 1 * s _£ lementa r^. , to elementary schools across the 
Nat ion . 

We just concluded the second year of the Drug-Free School Recognition 
Program by honoring 47 schools at the White House for their progress 
in becoming drug-free. Abstracts of each of these programs are being 
prepared now and will be widely disseminated in the fall. This will 
be an important part of our continuing effort l respond to the large 
number of requests we receive for information about effective 
prevention program:^* 
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we are wording w.th the staff of HHS' National Clesringho.se for Alcohol 

and Dr., Information to prepare a l-.st.ng of dr.g prevention c.rr;c.:a 

be.n, .sed ty .choo: d..t:.ct. tnrouanout tne Nat.on. C.rr:cu:a :ncl.ded 

on the :ist -111 have bee. assessed to en.,. re that they contain 

up-io-date . nf ormat i or, , are .lae-appropna-e a-d ►-s-b ^ 

tf'"F''Jvei a., J .ia.e a strong message 

that itjq ase IS wr iria a-.d hA"^^f ■l■ "k,- ■ 

j„q a.,d ha. mfj.. .his .isting should be available for 

dissemination to the puolic thjs fall. 
Technical and F inancial Assistance 

Finally, the Depart,«ent provides technical a.d financial assistance to 
States and localities to ensure that their efforts are effectively 
designed, initiated, and sustained. The .ajor source of financial 
assistance is the State and local formula grant program with -hich I a. 
sure you and the .e.fcers of the Co..:ttee ,re fa.Uiar. More than 81» of 
funds availanle under the Drug-Free Schools and Communities Act are 
distributed to the States cased on school-aged enrollment. t have 
attached, for tne record, the most current information or. the 
expenditures of these funds, reported by the States, fc^ fiscal years 
1987 and 1988. The FY 1989 funds became avaUab:. for obligation on July 
1st, and we are now m the process of awarding FY 1 989 funds r. o the 
States. 

Another important element of tne financial and technical assistance we 
provide IS o.r support of the five Regional Centers for Drug-.-^ree Schools 
and C.....,nities. They were es^_abl:shed to provide training to sc 
teams; prov.de technical a.ssi stance to State educational .gencie. 
educational .ge.ncien, ... institutions of higher education; and e ■ 
and disseminate .nf.r..tion effective drug and alcohol abu.. educ. .. 
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and prevention programs ana istrar.egies. At our direction, the 
Regional centers will be sponsoring a series of regional conferences 
this fall to bring teachers, administrators, parents, and others 
together to discuss issues on drug use prevention in their re^^ions. 
Schools honored by the Drug-Free Schools Recognition Program in each 
region will also be ma-:ing special presentations about their programs. 

In conjunction with the Department of Health and Human Services and 
the Natir^nal Highway Transportation Safety Administration, we are 
Sponsoring a series of regional training workshops for college 
administrators and counsellor?;. These workshops assist colleges and 
universities in learning how to implement standards for achieving 
drug-free campuses* These standards were developed by the Network of 
Orijg-Free Colleges, which w,as started and funded by the Department of 
Education. As a former college president, I am particularly pleased 
to report that over one- third of the Nation's colleges have joined 
this Netwf-r-^, ar.d t, he njmber continjes to grow. 

Ten percent -^^f *' ^.^ Nation's co'. le^jes and an ; ver s j t i e.-^ i^av^ received 
inst ; t u t lonci^ 'sr.iints ar.de r oar discretionary program for camp us -based 
drug prevent lOfi programs. Next year we wii; put together information 
or. most saccessfal of th*"'h-*^ proorjiris to ^ssis!- .'ther coi leges rjnd 

JTi 1 ver s 1 1 : e-'5 m est ao 1 ; shi r^g the^r p r rvj " .-jr- . 

The Fourtr, '\'".^adl Cr. \'rence cr. Dr^i-Frer Sr:h^>ol .'j : ; ce held : n the 
spring of ^^^0. Iriis :onf e re r.ce wi^l or; i*^ to^^e trier the md.v.ou-'. s 
responoiD.o for .mp 1 f'T.erit i no i*;e State and 'oca* j'rograms ; r. eacr. 
State. Reprer:*-rt: ve^7 froro. Dot ^ r r.e O^)verr.ors' offices ^r.d fror^' t re 
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State educational agencies will attend. This annual conference is an 
opportunity for Department staff to provide technical assistance m 
implementing the requirements of the Drug-Free Jichools and Communities 
Act, to share examples of exemplar^ programs, and to distribute 
information on a wide var:«»ty of issues related to drug use prevention. 

Mr. Chairman, I know you and the members of the Committee are familiar 
with some of the Department's programs that I have mentioned today, so 
I have been brief and cited only selected examples . 1 have 
concentrated my rerjrks on the initiatives that we have begun over the 
last year and our plans for new activities. 

As I mentioned at the outset, the Department's programs are On track, 
and our new activities reflect the current research in the area of 
drug use prevention. We will continue to fulfill our role by 
providing leadership, which includes collecting information; 
disseminating information; and providing technical and financial 
assistance* The issu*? of dru^ use prevention will remain a top 
priority in tne Department, The coordination of efforts at the 
Federal level is critical, and we w;ll worK very closely with Director 
Bennett an.i the Office of National Drug Control Policy to implement 
the national strategy when :t is released. 

Finally, each of us must teal ize that we ha ve a role to play in the 
war 3'3^in£t Jrjgr.. We nust each take responsibility to join Sta^e and 
local efforts to achieve not only schools without drugs, but 
comir.un; t ;es witno^t drugs and, finaHy, a drug-free society. 

I would be please'i to ariswer jny qL.es t ions you may have. 
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DRUG-FR£E SCHOOLS EXPENDITURES 



All fiscal -^e«r 19S7 and fiscal year 1988 fundai appropriated for Drug-Free 
Schools aid Communities State grants have been obligated. The latest 
information available to the Department on the expenditure of these funds is 
from the last repcrting period, which ended June 30, 1989, and covered 
expenditures as of March 31, 1989. According to these reports, $125,A03,5A2 
of the Sl61,0A6,000 first-year appropriation for Drug-Free Schools State 
grants (77.9 percent) had been expended. We expect that most of the remaining 
first-year funds have been spent since then, which should be reflectfd in 
future expenditure reports. Of the $191,480,000 second-year funds for the 
program, $66,308,009 (34.6 percent) were reported as spent as of March 31. 
Fiscal year 1989 funds are now in the process of being awarded to th? States. 

Reported expenditure data for the Individual States for the 1987 and 1988 
appropriations are as follows: 
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Ofyi-frw SchooU $t«tt Qrmntt tMr 1 of tht progrM (917/aiOOO) 



GOVftMOff OAT A 



EXPEND I TUACS 



STATE 


AWAItO AMT 


THRU 3/51/89 


ALABAMA 




257.619 


ALASKA 




209.689 


ARIZOMA 


605.45? 


605,432 


A«KAN$AS 


483,328 


483,328 


CALIfOANtA 


4.679.631 


2,226,989 


COIORADO 


602.37V 


602,379 


CONNECTICUT 


S61,67B 


503,799 


OfLAUAiE 


238,651 


238,651 


OlST. Ot ZOL, 


238,651 


107,800 


HniDA 


1,822.401 


11,305,269) 


CEOKCtA 


1,209.846 


1,114.744 


HAiMI 1 


238,651 


[60,412] 


IDAHO 


238,651 


238.651 


ILUNOIS 


750,000 


750.000 


INDIANA 


1J22,338 


938.817 


IQM 


572,871 


572, an 


K.ANSAS 


460,942 


460,942 




766,202 


^66,202 


LOUISIANA 


967, 6n 


669,524 


NAINf 


238,651 


86.504 


MAttLAND 


797,745 


797,745 


MSSACHUSETTS 


1,020.585 


1,020.585 


MICNI&AN 


1,853,945 


1,853,945 


MINNESOTA 


806,903 


6 72,727 




586.099 


501,921 


NlSSOUtl 


956,480 


557.166 


WNTANA 


238,651 


211.491 


NEBRASKA 


254,000 


245.035 


NEVADA 


238,651 


238.651 


NEW HAKPSHIAE 


238,6b 1 


198.499 


NEW 4Elt$EV 


1,391,984 


1,389.641 


NEW MEXICO 


507.295 


176.827 


NEW YCMK 


3.262.209 


[2,408,394] 


NOHtTH CAROLINA 


1,204.758 


1.143,431 


NOtTH DAKOTA 


238,651 


161,265 


OHIO 


2, 127,661 


1.476,176 


OKLAHOMA 


651.220 


651,220 


OAE&ON 


512,836 


502,209 


PENNSYLVANIA 


2,169,380 


^145,253 


«HQp£ ISLAND 


238,651 


238,651 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


686,834 


686,834 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


238,651 


182,410 


TEMNESEE 


932,059 


902,290 


TEXAS 


3.333,437 


3,333,437 


UTAH 


^26,346 


373,336 


VERMONT 


236,651 


166,338 


VIRGINIA 


1,055.181 


521,462 


WASHINGTON 


a29,289 


496,728 


WIST VIRGINIA 


401.925 


185,865 



DATA 

TOTAL 





exKNdlTURCS 


STATE AWARD 


EkPENDtTURES 


AWARD AMT 


THRU 3/31/89 


TOTAL 


THRU 3/31/89 


1,932.633 


1.419,391 


2,760,904 


1.677,010 


556. 85^; 


477.987 


795,505 


667.676 


1,412,674 


1.409,954 


2,018.106 


2.015,365 


1,127. 7f^^ 


1,046.169 


1,611,093 


•.529.497 


10.9iy,137 


10,338.422 


15.598,768 


12,565.411 


1,405,551 


1,370.863 


2,007.930 


1,973.242 


1.310,581 


1,205,506 


1,872,259 


1.709.305 


556,854 


549,781 


795,505 


788.432 


556,854 


407,402 


795,505 


515,202 


4,2)2,266 


S. 648,425 


6,074,667 


5,648,425 


2,822,973 


t2, 472,7323 


4.032.819 


1. 114, 7U 


556,854 


476,692 


795,505 


476,692 


556,854 


444,870 


795,505 


683.521 


5,235,202 


5,125,042 


7.478.862 


7,225,045 


2,618,789 


2,570.706 


5,741,127 


3,509,523 


1,336.698 


1,272,165 


1,909,569 


1.845,03^. 


1.075.532 


538,904 


1.536,474 


999,84^ 


1.787,804 


1,741,197 


2.554,006 


2,507.399 


2.257,904 


1.966,515 


3,225,577 


2.656,039 


556,854 


533,796 


795,505 


620,380 


1,861,406 


1,348,195 


2,659,151 


2.145,940 


2.381,364 


2,381,364 


3,401.949 


3.401,949 


4.325.867 


3,961,676 


6,179.812 


5,815,621 


1.862,774 


1,363,241 


2,689,677 


2.055,967 


1,367.563 


1.511,991 


1,953.662 


1,813.911 


2,231,788 


2,214,448 


3,188,266 


2.771.614 


556,854 


545,453 


795.505 


756.944 


740,764 


313,019 


1,058,234 


621,524 


556,854 


492,017 


795.505 


no, 668 


556,854 


458,005 


795,505 


636,504 


3,247.963 


5,125,441 


4.639.947 


4,515.062 


717,021 


661,746 


1,024.316 


836,573 


7.611.819 


1,013,387 


10,87^,028 


1.015,387 


2,811.103 


2,460,544 


4.01'>,861 


3,603,975 


556.854 


556,854 


795.505 


718.119 


4.964.539 


4.748,138 


7,092.200 


6.224,313 


1.519.515 


1,396,244 


2.170.735 


2,047.464 


1,196.618 


1,140.541 


1.709.454 


1.642,750 


5.061.862 


4,849,054 


7,231.262 


5.994.307 


556.854 


480.230 


795.505 


718.661 


1.602.614 


1,595,171 


2,289.448 


2,262.005 


556.854 


556.854 


795,505 


n9,264 


2.174.606 


1.620,224 


3,106,865 


2 , 722.514 


7.778,015 


5.742.762 


11.111.452 


9,076.199 


994.807 


664.569 


1,421.153 


1,237,705 


556.854 


103,057 


795.505 


269,395 


2.462.089 


2,358.786 


3.517,270 


2,860.246 


1.935,007 


1,632.376 


2,764,296 


2,329.104 


957.826 


861,807 


1,339.751 


1,045.671 
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tchoo't Stttt Cfintt Yt«r 1 of tht progrvi (917/tlQOO) 



QOVf iNOi DATA 



»A DATA 







EXPEND iTUtes 




EXtEMOITUREt 


STATE AWARD 


CKPCitOITURES 


STATf 




THRU 5/31/89 


AWARD ANT 


THRU 3/31/89 


TOTAl 


THRU 5/iV59 






718.487 


2.181.928 


1.330.387 


3.117,040 


2.048.87^ 


tfTOMtM 


236.651 


[129,329) 


556. 654 


492.392 


7V?.5W 


492,397 


AMEitCAN SAMOA 


76.680 


74,788 


178.921 


114,159 


255. 6C1 


188.947 


MOi. MARIANAS 




27.87B 


89.682 


80,109 


128.405 


107.?'fi7 


GUAM 


216.934 


0 


506.179 


98,413 


723.1^5 


98,413 


PUEtTO RICO 


899.711 


776,537 


2.090.157 


2.065.525 


2.965,938 


2,842,062 


MLAU 


31,021 


14.64S 


77.382 


47.576 


103.403 


62. 2^ 


Vl««lli ISLAUDS 


220.344 


78.60S 


514,156 


106.633 


734.480 


185.238 


D«pt M> Jnttr. Nf 


63.470 


63.470 






0«pT ^Qhc*. II 


1,493.660 


1.350.001 












48.313. BOO 


33.987.568 


112.732,200 


91.415.974 


161.04«.OOD 


125.*i05.54? 



ROTE: 8r«cktt«d t»9ur«» ii*r« r«portKl by ttltfjftoo* *ni) ir* not refl«ctRO m tht h^rch 31. ^989 txpw^turR 
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Oruf-fru tcMoeift 6rw>ct i—r Z of tHt pro^rMi (918/91000) 





GMINOR DATA 


SEA DATA 






19-Jut*89 














TOTAL 






CXHNOlTUftf S 




fXrCNQItUtfl 


STATE AMAKO 


EXTENDI TUNIS 


ITATE 


AyAftO ANT 


TNNU 03/5V89 


AUA8D AMT 


TMIU 03/31 /89 


TOTAL 


THNU 03/31/89 




905,210 


0 


2,294, 180 


606,895 


5,277,400 


606,893 ALABAMA 


ALA$CA 


285,771 


34,639 


662,138 


221,779 


945,911 


256,618 ALASKA 


M|£UWI 


729, An 


80,761 


1 ,703,042 


1,433,250 


2,433,917 


1,514,011 AMI2QNA 


AtKAHtAt 


S69,i23 


297,219 


1 ,328,654 


1, 161 ,415 


1,898,077 


1,456,634 AMKANSAS 


CALI FUMI A 


5,736,457 


0 


15,365,064 


12,000,626 


19,121,521 


12,000,626 CAllfONNIA 


COlQAADO 


716,405 


566,283 


1,672,077 


1,059,121 


2,368,662 


1,625,404 COLOUOQ 


CQNIffCTICUT 


66A,5f8 


10,737 


1,559,480 


819,672 


2,227,628 


830.409 CONNECTICUT 


MlAWAtE 


263,775 


45.524 


662,138 


550,651 


945,911 


593,975 OiLAMH 


DiST. Of COi • 


285, 773 


44,795 


662,138 


127,956 


945,911 


172,729 D|«r, OP COL. 


f 10> 1 OA 


2,175,942 


0 


5,072,551 


0 


7.246>73 


0 riOKtOA 


dOitOIA 


1 ,476,640 


356, 498 


5,445,495 


1 ,552*815 


4,922,155 


1,889,315 GE086IA 


NAUAI 1 


285,775 


176,000 


662, 136 


130, 747 


945,911 


306,747 NAMAII 


iQAtfO 


285,775 


52.278 


662, 138 


0 


945,911 


52,278 IDANO 


IILIM0|$ 


917,441 


719.658 


6, 170, 558 


4,608,218 


8,814,799 


6,821,535 ILLINOIS 


INDIANA 


1 ,518,601 


198.204 


5,076, 735 


2,252,789 


4,595.556 


2,450,995 INDIANA 


ItJiM 


665,95$ 


551,801 


1 ,555,850 


1 ,342,445 


2,219,785 


1,694,246 IQyA 


KANSAS 


$44,089 


0 


1 ,269,540 


0 


1.815.629 


0 KANSAS 


kintuckt 


904,804 


668,670 


2, 111 ,209 


45, 552 


5^016,015 


712,022 CENTUOCT 


LfiUlSlAMA 


1 , 154 ,021 


559,856 


2»646,046 


1.070,345 


3,780,069 


1,410,179 LOUISIANA 


NA{I|C 


285,775 


73,106 


662, 138 


406,406 


945.911 


4f9,512 NAINf 


MUtTLAUD 


954,266 


372,859 


2,226,622 


194,435 


3,180,888 


567,294 NAitLAND 




1 , 177,864 


12B. 500 


2. 755,016 


2, 118,476 


3,932,860 


2,246,776 NASfACNUtf TTS 




2,202,895 


0 


5, 140,090 


2,557,249 


7,342,985 


2,537,249 NICNIQAN 




950,647 


SB,7l7 


2,218, 177 


478,816 


3, 168,624 


537,535 NINNESOTA 


III « 1 1% 1 PP I 


702 , 1 28 


245,058 


1 ,656, 298 


1 . 064 , 297 


2,340,426 


1,308,155 NISSISSI^l 




^ , 1?9, 195 


12,056 


2,654, 7B9 


675, 785 


3, 763,984 


687.841 HISSOURI 


MONTANA 


285, 773 


144,258 


662, 136 


536,815 


945,91 1 


461,071 MONTANA 


HVUACIrA 


ATI 


0 


852,928 


0 


1 ,216,469 


8,563 NE68ASKA 


Hf VAIMk 


285, 775 


68,028 


OOc , 1» 


159, 500 


945,911 


247,326 MEVAOA 


MfU MAll^tMtCK 


285, 775 


0 


ODC, 1 jfl 


1 .426 


945,911 


1,426 NEU MANmtltt 




1 ,625,028 


0 


3, 791 ,731 


5.206, 050 


5,416,759 


5,208,050 NEW JCKSET 


WW nxiLU 


566, 747 


66,725 


855,745 


517,894 


1,222,490 


386,619 NtU MEXICO 


NCW YORK 


5.841 ,195 


0 


8,962,784 


742 , 574 


12,805,979 


742,374 NEU TOtK 




1 ,458.055 


0 


5,555,414 


?O,702 


4.793,449 


90,702 NOiTN CANOLlHA 




285, 775 


0 


662, 156 


117, U3 


945.911 


117,U3 NOITH DAKOTA 


omo 


2,526,215 


988, S50 


5 , 894 , 49<^ 


4,097, 145 


8.420,707 


5,085,474 ONtO 


OKLAHOMA 


757,622 


215,405 


1,767,786 


714,457 


2.525.408 


929,662 QKLAMMA 


OftEGON 


598,577 


461,004 


1 ,596,21) 


586,087 


1.994.590 


1.049,091 ONEGON 


rKHHvT LVUM 1 r 


c , a<v, oa^ 


0 


5, 902, ''59 


2.882,661 


8,432.771 


2.882,661 PENNSTUANIA 


IMOPE ( 11 AMD 


285,775 


114.000 


OBC, 1 JO 


0 


945 ,91 1 


114,000 IHODi ISLAND 


WUTN CAkOllNA 


816.756 


26t.973 


1.905,716 


195,498 


2,772,454 


455,471 SOUTH UNOLINA 


VXiJit OAKO'A 


285,775 


0 


662, 156 


595,500 


945,911 


595,500 SOUTH DAKOTA 


TfcMNCSEE 


1,112,505 


0 


2.595.360 


1,181,90^ 


3,707.685 


1.181,907 TCNNtUE 


TfXAt 


4,055,522 


1.758.470 


9.458.215 


978.569 


i:;.511.n7 


2.737,039 TEXAS 


UTAH 


506,690 


56,468 


1,182,277 


216,645 


1,688.967 


273.111 UTAH 


VCtPOiT 


283. TH 


0 


662,158 


17,074 


945.911 


17.074 VEKHONT 


VIIGINIA 


1,241.591 


c 


2,896,578 


415,135 


4.157,969 


413.135 vtlCilNU 


yASHINCrON 


980,807 


10.351 


2,286.551 


0 


3.269.556 


10,351 yASHIHGTQN 


WEST v:sc:mia 






:,o;2. ',99 


34-, 523 


1.5fro.£&4 




WISCONSIN 


',106,273 


67,917 


7,561,305 


0 


3,667,578 


67.917 WISCONSIN 
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Oh«*Fr«* tcKooit Sutt ftrantft tMf 2 of th« profriv (Oll/OIOQQ) 



QOVttm DATA »A DATA 

TOTAL 







CxKNDITUKCt 




CkKMOMUACt 


«TATE AyAffD 


fX^CNOtTURtS 




STATC 


AyAAO MT 


TNftU o5/si/ao 




TMU 03/31/89 


TOTAL 


TnIU 03/31/89 




ynMiM 




0 


6*2, 1M 


201,031 


945,911 


201,031 


WTQMtvQ 


AKfttCAV MOA 




27,42a 


211.371 


18,619 


101,959 


46,047 


AHCKICAU SAMOA 


Ml. MtAMAS 


45.507 


0 


106,184 


663 


151.691 


663 


IKM. NAllAMt 


Ml 




0 


597, 9U 


0 


854,262 


0 


GUAM 


mTO itco 


1,062.055 


4,762 


2,478,128 


1,855,672 


3.540,183 


1,860,435 


KiC«T0 «1C0 


tAiAU 




0 


fiS.SlO 


0 


122,157 


0 




VtKlN IIUMDS 


260, 3Qr 


0 


607.584 


18,769 


867,691 


18,769 


VlRGtM ISLAIOt 




03,470 


S,363 














1,727,000 


1.293.659 














57,444,000 


10.378,938 


114,036.000 


55.929.071 


191.480,000 


66,308.009 
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July 26/ 1989 



Testimony 
by 

Laurey Stryker 
Assistant Commissioner 
Florida Department of Education 

before the 

Select Committee on Narcotics 
and Abuse Control 
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ON BIHALP OF COniZflSIOKSR BETIY CASTOR AND FLOI^IDA 0EPARTf1£^ 
OF EDUCATION; X WAIfT TO THANK YOU. MR. OV^IAMAN, FOR GRANTING US 
THIS OPPCRTUNZTY TO SHAilE OUR STATE'S 0RU9*FREC SCHOOLS AND COMMCNZTZCS 
PROGRAM WITH THE MEMBERS Of THIS GOffllTTEE. 

I WILL BDGIN BY SAYING THAT WE ARE NOT DOING ENOUGH TO COMBAT 
THIS PROBLEM - AT THE FEDERAL, STATS OR LOCAL LEVEL, THERE ARE 
SO MANY FACTORS THAT COHTRIBUIE TO THE PROBLEM AND LEAD PEOPLE 
TO A LIFE OF DRUG ATOICTION THAT WE CAN PROBABLY NEVER ADEQUATELY 
ADDRESS ALL OP THEM. 

FLORIDA HAS A UNIQUE CHALLENGE IN EDUCATING OUR CITIZENS ABOOT 
THE OVERWHELMING DANGERS ASSOCIATED WITH THE USE AND ABUSE OP ALCOHOL 
AND OTHER DRUGS. WITH OVER 1,350 MILES OP COASTLINE AND NUMEROUS 
PORTS, THE IMPORTATION OP ILLEGAL DRUGS IS EASILY ACQOKPLXSHED. 
FLORIDA EXPERIENCES HIGH LEVELS OP TRANSIENT POPULATION INFLUXES 
OP MIGRANTS AND TOURISTS. WE ALSO ABSORB AN ADDITIONAL 800 TO 
If 000 NEW RESIDENTS EVERY DAY« AND THIS FALL WE ARE EXPECTING AN 
ADDITIONAL 80^000 STUDENTS IN OlR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ALL CP THESE 
FACTORS EXSRT A TRENOUS STRAIN ON OUR RESOURCES AND MAKE XT MORE 
DIFFICULT TO MEET ALL OUR CRITICAL NEEDS. AN INITIAL RESPONSE 
OF THE FLORIDA LEGISLATURE/ IN 1986, WAS TO MANDATE DRUG EDUCATION 
IN CMiyBS K*12. 

BECAUSE OF HER ^IRE TO ADDRESS CHILDREN'S HEALTH ISSUES 
IN A COMPREHENSIVE WAY^ COfffllSSIONER CASTOR OPENED THE PREVENTION 
CENTER WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION. FLORIDA ADMINISTERS 
THE FEDERAL DRUS-*FR£E SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES PROGRAM THROUGH THE 
PREVENTION CENTER. 

WHILE THE PREVENTION CENTER DOES PROVIDE LEADERSHIP AND GUIDANCE « 
FLORIDA IS A "LOCAL RULE** STATE AND DECISIONS ON HOW TO IMPLEMENT 
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DRUG E3)UCATI0N ARB yikDt AT THE LOCAL LEVEL. AS IN OTTHER STATES, 
WE HAVE VERY DIVERSE OOWUNITIES. CJOKMUNITY MEMBERS ARE IN THE 
BEST POSITION TO ASSESS NEEDS AND IMPLEMEUT PROGMNS. WITHOUT 
LOCAL O0M»IT»£NT AND OMNCRSBIPr PREVENTION PROGRAMS CANNOT 5UCC££Z), 
XT TAKES LOCAL PARENT GROUPS^ LAW CNFCRCENENT/ TEACHERS, CHLllCHES, 
AND OOrtWNlTO MINDED PEOPLE TO REMOVE DRUGS PROM A COMHWITir. 

FLORIDA'S LOCAL DISTRICTS DEVELOP THEIR QMN PLANS WITH ASSISTANCE 
PROM THE PREVENTION CENTER AND QJIDKKE PROM THEIR LOCAL ADVISORY 
OOUNCILS. BUILT INTO THE DISTRICT PLANS ARE OOMPCNEMTS ADDRESSING: 

- A DRU5 USE POLICY 

- THE ROLE or THEIR ADVISORY OOUNCXL 

- STAFF DEVELOFHElVt AND TRAINING 

* CURRXCULUM 

-* PAREUr AND OOMIUNITy INVOLVEMENT 
" PROGRAM EVALUATION 

* AND OTKEK INFORMATION NEEDED BY THE PREVE(ITION CEt^ER TO 
ASSmiE OOMPLIANCe WITH THE FEDESIAL GUIDELINES. 

NINETY PERCENT OF THE FEDERAL DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS DaLARS FLOM 
DIRECTLY THROUCai TO THE LOCAL LEVEL. MANY OP THESE FUNDS ARE USED 
TO DEVELOP OR PURCHASE CURRICULUM AND PROVIDE INSERVICE TRAINING 
TO TEACHERS AND COUNSELORS. TdZ REMAINING TEN PSRCENP IS USED 
TO DIRECT FLORIDA'S PROGRAM FROM THE PREVENTION CENTBR. DECISIONS 
ON HOW TO ALLOCATE THE FEDERAL DOLLARS TO THE 0ISTR1CT9 ARE BASED 
ON Fi/«IDA*S FULL-TIME EMROLLMBNT (PTE) FUNDING fORMUU WHICH ENS^JRES 
AN EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OP FUNDS TO IRBAN# RURAL AND MID-SIZED 
DISTRICT. \ THE MINIMUM DRUG-ETIEE SCHOOLS ALLOCATION PER DISTRICT 
IS $8#000. 
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?B£VSOTION IS A NEW AREA AND RCSEARCH QOHrZNUES EACH YEAR 
ON WHAT IS REALLY WORKING. dOhC SPfiCXPIC PROGMNS HAVE BEEN IDEOTiriED 
AS BEING EPPECTIVE IN REDUCING DRUG PROBLEMS WITO SCHOOL AGE YOUTH. 
TVIO or THE MOST PR091iaiN0 PROGRAM SlRATOGIfiS XDVOLVE P09XTIVB ADULT 
AND/OR STUDEtfT ROLE HC3DELS WORKING WITH STUDENTS WHO NEED ASSISTANCE 
(SUCH AS StUQCNr ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS OR PEER OOUNSELING) AND INITIATIVES 
TOAT INVOLVE THE TOTAL OOWUNITY WGRXXNG TOGETHER TO COMBAT DRUG 
PROBLEMS. IN FLORIDA^ WE AR£ COIfllTrS TO PROVIDING THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
PWAAM3 THAT WILL HELP US WIN THE WAR. 

MAW OP OCR 67 SCHOOL DISTRICTS ARE CURRENTLY IMPLEMENTING 
STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS/PEER COUNSELING PROGRAMS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. CORE TEAMS/ CARE TEAMS* PE« HELPERS/ AND PEER FACILITATORS 
ARE ALL PROGRAMS THAT IDEHXIfY/ COUNSEL AND REFttl STXIDENTS WHO 
HAVE DRUG PROBLEMS. ONE OT OCR SCHOOU IN DADE COUNTY WHICH IMPLEMENTS 
THE DISIRICIWIDE "PRCX7ECT TRUST** STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAM/ W. 
R. THOMAS JUNIOR HIGH/ HAS BEEN RfiCOGmZBD BY THE NAXIONAX. DRUGhFREE 
SCHOOL RECOGNITXCN PROGRAM. IT TRULY IS A DRUG-FREE SCHOOL. THE 
BROWARD COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT'S PEER COUNSELING PROGRAM HAS BEEN 
A NATIONAL LEADER FOR MANY OHQR SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN DEVELOPING 
SIMILAR PROOtAMS, 

THE DEPARTMENT IS COMIITTED TO IDENTIFYING AND PROMOTING EXEMPLARY 
PROGRAMS THAT WORK. THROUCM OW "PRINCIPAL PREVENTION CONSULTANT'* 
PROGRAM/ THE PRINCIPAL Of W. R. THOMAS WILL ASSIST THE PREVENTION 
OENfTER ON A HALF TIME BASIS IN HELPING OTHER SCHOOLS DEVELOP A 
^^DRUQ-FREE** SCHOOLS PROGRAM. THROUGH CUR ''SHARING SUCCESS IN FLORIDA 
PROGRAM*' INFCRMi^ION ABOUT EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS IS DISSQIINATBD STATEWIDE. 
IN OCTOBER/ A TCLBOONFERENCB WILL FEATURE THESE EXEMPLARY EFFORTS 
AND PREVENTION CENTER STAFF WILL BE ABLE TO PROVIDE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
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TO OTHER aCHOOLS, RECOGNIZING THE CFfECTIVENESS AND IMPORTMCE 

?0R CrWlUNITY INVOLVEMEWT, THE PRETOHION CEMTER REQUIRES ALL DISTRICTS 

TO PROMOTE THE ACTIVE OOORDlNATIQN OP 00»1UNIT3{ AGBUCIES ANP ORGANIZATIONS, 

3USINESSES AND PARjOTTS. IN EACH DISTRICT, THE COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH 

EDUCATIOM/TOUG-FREE SCHOOLS ADVISORY OOLTCIL INCLUDES REPRESENTATIVES 

FROW THE COMMUNITY. OOfflUNITY PARTNERSHIPS PRESEWTLY EXIST WITH 

MANY OF OUR SCHOOLS. ESPECIALLY IN THE PLANNING AND SPONSORING 

OF ALTERNATIVE EVENTS SUCH A3 PROJECT CRADUATION, JUST SAY NO CLriBS 

AND RED RIBBON DRUG AWARENESS WEEK* 

THE IMPACT or THE PEDEBAL ACT ON DRX ABUSE EDUCATION AND 
PREVENTION IS SUBSTANTIAL IN BOTH ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
LOCAL ADMINIS1MTC»S MUST NOW INDICATE HOM MUCH TIME IS £«X>ICAT£2) 
TO DRUG ABUSE E2>UCATI0H IN THEIR PUPIL PROGRESSION PLANS* EDUCATORS 
ARE RECEIVING INSERVICB TRAINING ON HOW TO TEACH DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION* 
STUDENTS ARE RECEIVING WME HOURS Of INSITUJCTION ON HOW TO PREVENT 
DRUG ABUSE. IN ADDITION, THE OTILIZATION OP LOCAL AND STATE ADVISORY 
COUNCILS IS INVOLVING A WIDE RANGE OP OOfMJNITY LEADERS IN DRUG 
ABUSE EDUCATION « 

IT IS DIFFICULT TO MEASURE THE IMPACT OP THE FEDERAL ACT BUT 
WE ARE WORKING WITH SCHOOLS TO HELP EVALUATE THEIR SPECIFIC PROGRAMS, 
TO HELP ASSESS THE IMPACT, THE FLORIDA OEPARTOENT OP CDtlCATION 
ADMINISTERED A SURVEY ENTITLED •*STUDE^f^S AND DRUGS" IN 1988* THIS 
SURVEY WAS DESIGNED tO MEASURE ALCOHOL AND OTHER tMUG USE AMONG 
PLOfttDA'S SECONDARY STUDBNTS AND PROVIDE THE BASELINE DATA NEEDED 
TO MAKE ACCURATE IMPACT ASSESSMENTS OF THE DRUG FREE SCHOOLS PR0C31AMS. 
THE RESULTS OP THE SURVEY ALSO PROVIDED GUIDANCE AND DIRECTION 
FOR IMPLEMENTING OUR PROGRAMS. 

THE SURVEY INDICATED THAT ALO(»fOL USE IS FLORIDA'S NUMBER 
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ONE DRUG PROBLEH, THEMPORE. ME ARE EDtXZATlMG OUR STUDENTS THAT 
ALOGBOL IS A DRUG AND IS NOT TO BC USED. THIS NO USE MESSAGE IS 
ALSO STfOtlGlY APPtXED TO OTHER DRUGS. TO PROnOnE THE NO USE MESSAQEr 
THE PRCVEMTION CES^TOR PROVIDES O0MSUL7ATI0N TO THE DISTRICTS OK 
IDENTXryiNG ''READILY AVAILABLE, ACCURATE AND UP-TQ-DATE** MATERIALS 
AND CURRICULUM "WHICH JLEARLY AND C0I3SISTENTLY TEACH THAT ILLICIT 
CROC USE IS WRONG AND HARMfUL\ ADQITIONALLYr ALL DISTRICTS ARE 
REQUIRED TO REPORT WHICH DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION CURRICULUM THEY ARE 
USING AT EACH GRACE LEVEL. THIS ALLOWS US TO MONITOR AND ENCOURAGE 
DISmiCTS TO T3U(E THE EXTRA STEP TO PRONDIE HEALTHY LIFESTYLE CHOICES 
TO ALL or FLORIDA'S YOUTH. 

THE FEDERAL DBPARTMENX OF EDUCATION HAS ALSO PROVIDED GUIDANCE 
AND DIRECTION FOR STATE IMPLEMENTATION OF DRU&-FREE PROCaUMS, 
THE PUBLXCATIONr "^WHAT WORKS: SCHOOLS WITHOUT DRUGS" (1967) » PROVIDED 
NATIONAL LEVEL INPUT ON THE UNDERSTANDING OP CHILDREZj AND DRUGS 
WHILE Z2900CRAGINS PLANS OP ACTIONS FOR PARENTS, SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES. 
THE PUBLICATION. ''DRUG PREVENTION CURRICULA" (IMB). PROVIDED GUIDELINES 
FOR THE SELECTION AND IMPLEMENTATION OP DRX EDUCATION CURRICULA. 
IN 1969/ INSTRU:TI0NAL ViraO PROQIAMS WERE ALSO DEVELOPED AND DISSEMINATED 
FCR DISTRICT-LEVEL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. 

THESE MATERIALS AND GUIDELINES HAVE PROVIDS LEADERSHIP AND 
SUPPORT TO FLORIDA FOR IMPLEMENTING OCR DRUG-PREB SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES 
PROGRAM. WE THINK THE APPROPRIATE FEDERAL ROLE IS TO PROVIDE RESOURCES i 
INFORMATION AND EWOOURAGEMENT FOR STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMMING, 
WE CAmOT MANDATE ONE PR0C2W1 AT THE STATE OR FBDBIAL LEVEL AND 
BE EFFECTIVE. 

TO FURTHER ASSIST THE STATES. WE REOOmEND A COMPREHENSIVE 
NATIONAL DRX ABUSE PREVENTION POLICY THAT HAS aEAR, LONG-TERM 
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COALS* gUALin PROQUMS SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AND THEIR PROCEDURES 
DXSSBHIKATSD WIDELY. WE WOULD ALSO LIKE TO SEE THE PCH.ICV A3DRE3S 
INKRVEtiriON AND TREATMEm* FOR MII»}LE AND HXQI SCHOOL SlUDEOTS 
WHZtC EXPANDING THE ROLE OP PEER CC3UN5ELING* ADDITIONALLY. THE 
NATXOHAL POLICY SHOULD INCLUDE SPECIAL EPfORTS IN ALCOHOL ABUSE 
PREVENTZON AND RfiCOGNIZE IHAT FAMILY ALCOHOLISM IS A SERIOUS PROBLEM 
AFFECTING CHILDREN. THE NATIONAL POLICY SHOULD ALSO INOORPCRATE 
THE CRITICAL NEEDS Of CHILDREN WHO LIVE IN HIGH DENSm AREAS OF 
POVERTY* THIS POLICY SHOULD BE PART OF A LARGER SOCIAL PROGRAM 
THAT ADDRESSES THE CONDITIONS OF POVERTY THAT BREED ALCOHOL AND 
OTHER DRUG ABUSE THROUGH THE LOSS OP HOPE FOR ALTERNATIVES, 

THEREFORE^ FLORIDA SUPPORTS THE PRESIDENT'S PROPOSAL FOR AN 
URBAN aW4T PEKX3RAM* OUR RESEARCH INDICATES A DESPERATE tJEED FOR 
ADDITIONAL RESOURCES FOR IltlER-CITY 0RU5 ABUS^DUCATION AKD PREVENTION 
PROGRAMS. THS CHALLENGES OF THE MIAMI METROPOLITAN AREA ARE WELL 
KNOW/ BUT FLCmZOA ALSO PACES SIMILAR CHALLEUGBS IN THE FCRt LAUDERDALE, 
TAMPA BAY I ORLANDO AND JACKSONVILLE AREAS. THE AODITIOKAL RESOURCES 
WOULD ENHANCE OUR EFFORTS IN THESE TROUBLED CITIES. 

FINALLY I ADDITIONAL RESOURCES FOR EVALUATION FROM THE U. S. 
DEPARTMElir OF EDUCATION COULD ASSIST IN MEASURHIG THE SUCCESS OF 
PROcaU^. EVALUATION INSl..UMENrS, BASED ON PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION. 
COULD ALSO INDICATE SUCCESSFUL IMPACT OP PREVENTION STRATEGIES. 
THESE TYPES OP MEASUREMDITS NEED TO BE PROJECTED IN LONG TERM STUDIES 
TO AOCWATfiLY MEAStSOS QtANGES IN BEHAVIOR AND ATHTUDE IN REGARD 
TO DRUG USE. SHORT TERM EVALUATIONS DO NOT WORK WEU IN PREVEOTION, 

ONLY THROUGH JOINT PROGRAMS AND OOCRDlNATION AT AU LEVELS 
CAN WE SUCCUD* PROGRAM INITIATIVES IROM THE U.S* DEPARTMEtfT OF 
EDUCATION/ OFFICE OP SU&5TANCE ABUSE PREVENTION AND OTHER AGEMCIES 
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SHOULD BE PLAKfc9C0 TO OOMPLEKEOT ONE AKOTOSR. 

WE HAVE ALSO WOfWED CLOSELY WITH THE LOCAL SCHOOL DISTHICTS 
TO IMPLEKEOT THE FEDERAL ACT. PROVIDE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, 
TMINII«Si RESOURCE REVIEHS^ EXEMPUVRY INSTRUCTICmL >U^TERXAL. EVALUATION 
AOCOUNTABlLXty AND STAimDE LEADERSHIP. WE HAVE IDE^ITIFim A 
(XmkCr IN EVERY DISTRICT* AKD FUND 45 OOT CT 67 OF THESE POSITIONS 
WITH STATE DIRECTS DOLLARS. THIS CLOSE WORKING RELATIONSHIP HAS 
CREATE!) A SPIRIT OF COOPQUTION AND UNITY BETWEEN THE STATE AND 
LOCAL DISTRICTS 

WORKING CLOSELY WITH THE DISTRICTS EXTENDS TO THE GRANT FUNDING 
PROCESS. THE PREVENTION CENTER HAS ADVISED THEN OF OTHER GRANT 
OPPORTUNITIES I STREAMLINED APPLICATION PROCESS AND PROVIDED TRAINING 
DESIGNED TO ASSIST THE DISTRICTS IN OONSTRUCTlNO THEIR OUNTS. 

COORDINATION WITH LOCAL EDXATION AGENCIES HAS ALLOWED FLORIDA 
TO fiFTBCTIVELY IHPLEHENT THE FSDSUU:! ACT. CN OW STATE LEVEL A0VISGRY 
COUNCIL, WE HAVE APPOINTED REPRESENTATIVES OF FLORIDA'S HEALTH 
AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICES (HRS)* THE FLORIDA NEDICAL ASSOCIATION i 
THE PTA« THE FLORIDA SCHOOL lOARDS ASSOCIATION/ THE FLORIDA ASSOCIATION 
OP SCHOOL ADnXNXSTRATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES FROM FLORIDA'S OOmUNITY 
OOLLBGES AND UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. RECEIVING GUIDANCE AND DIRECTION 
PROM THESE AGENCIES AND OAQANXZATIONS HAS ENHANCED THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF FLORIDA'S DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS PROGRAM. 

WE HAVE ALSO COORDINATED li^BLL WITH THE QOVE3%NGR'3 OFFKZ, 
DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS THE FLORIDA DEPARTMENT CP EDUCATION MANAGED 
THE DISCRCTIONARY FLUIDS ALLOCATED TO THE GOVERNOR'S OFFICE FOR 
COmUNITY-BASED PROGRAMS. THESE PROQIAMS INCLUDE 27 COmUNITY**BASCD 
PROJECTS AND NINE STATEWIDE COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. NEXT YEAR 
THESE PROCaUMS WILL BE MANAGED BY THE GOVERNOR'S OFFICE. 
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we HAVE JOINED EFFORTS TO iMPLENESTr THE DARS PROGRAM AND HAVE 

JOZmy SPONSORED stxrcESsruL stateiwzde prcventzok cq^terehies. 

\m AtirXCZPATE EXPANDING THESE COOFCRATXVE EFFORTS AS OUR PROGRAM 
DEVELOPS. BY WORKING TOGETHSl WITH THE QOVOINOR'S OFFICE WE REOOGKIZE 
THAT OCR PROGRAMS WILL BE A yCBB EFFICIEOT USE OF THE LIMITED AVAILABLE 
RESOURCES. 

INCREASING THE NEW FEDERAL DRIX>FR£E SCHOOLS AND CONNUNITXES 
ACT BUDGET TO $367 MILLION DOLLARS IS A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 
XX DOCS Wti HOWEVERr REFLECT AN ADEQUATE OOmiTnENT TO PREVENTING 
OUR CXXJNTRY'S SCHOCX. CHILDR2M, PARTICULARLY OUR HIOf-RISK SCHOOL 
CHILDREN, FROH BGCONXNG SUBSTANCE USERS. THIS BUDGET IS LESS THAN 
THE AMOUNT USED TO BUILD A SIHSLE &-2 BOMBER. AMERICA WOULO SURVIVE 
WITHOUT ONE MORE B^2 BOMBER/ BUT WE CAItJOT SUR'/IVE IF WE LOSE THE 
WAR ON DRUGS. WE MUST HAVE ADDITICML RESOWCSS IF WE ARE TO WIN 
THIS WAR AND SAVE OUR COUNTRY'S YOUTH. 

IT IS OUR Hicai-RISK CHILraEN WHO ARE MOST XN DANGKK OF BECOMING 
CHEMICALLY DEPENDENT AND/OR ENTERING OUR PRISaiS BECAUSE OF Sl^STANCE 
ABUSE. IP THEY DO ENTW OCR TREAIMEWT CR CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM. 
XT WILL COST APPROXIMATELY $60.00 PER DAY TOR TFIEATMENT OR APPROXIMATELY 
$70.00 PER DAY 10 BE HOUSED IN ONE OF FLORIDA'S OVERCROWDED PRISONS. 
YET/ THIS YEAR WE ARE ONLY RECEIVING $3.74 PER CHILD IN FEDERAL 
FUNDING FOR O'JR ORUG^FREE SCHOOLS PROQIAMS. 

WE SEE PREVENTION AS AN INVESTMENT TO REDUCE FUTURE PROBLEMS 
LIKE CHEMICAL TENDENCY AND CRIME. INTEJIVENTICN IS AN EXPE39SIVE 
PART OF PREVETITION. OUR DRUG SURVEY SHOWED A LOT OF KIDS NEED 
lOTERVENTION NOW. THE EXISTING MONEY DOES NOT COVER INTERVENTION 
NEEDS. INCREASING THE FEDERAL ALLOCATION TO FLORIDA. AS WELL AS 
ALL STATES. WOCLD DECREASE THE NEED FOR HIGH PRICED TREAl^SEMr FACILITIES 
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AND (PRISON SPACE. WE FLORIDA* 5 ^ ALONE IN THIS PIGKT« 

BOX, ME HAVE TAKEN SOME STROtX; STEPS TOWARD WINNING THIS BATTLE* 

IN SUMMARY, WE KAVE OPENED TW INNOVATIVE PREVENTION CENTER. 
THE LEfiXSLATlTC: MANDATED THE DRUO-fREE 5CH00L3 PROGIUW, WE HAVE 
EXTENSIVE STATE NETWORKING SYSTEMS i WORKING IN CONCERT WITH PARENT^ 
HEALTH AND LAW ESlFORCEt^ENT ORGANIZATIONS. AS WELL AS PEDEML, STATE 
AMD LOCAL cmmMm: AGENCIES* WE HAVE A STRONG OOmiTWT FROM 
LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES TO IMPLEMENT PROGRAMS TAILORED TO THEIR 
COMMUNITIES • AND. WE HAVE STTOXS LEADG31SHIP COMMISSIONER 
CASTOR. 

AT THE STATE LEVEL WE WILL CONIINIJE TO FOCUS ON SHARING SUCCESSFUL 
DRUS-FREB PROGRAMS THROUGHOUT FLORIDA AND ENCOURAGE THE LOCAL DISTRICTS 
TO EXPLORE WHAT OTHERS IN THE FIELD ARE ACCOMPLISHING, 

O0miSSIONE» CASTOR SENDS HER REGARDS AND ENCOCRAGEMENT TO 

THIS co^f1I7^£e. she is appreciative of the direction and leadership 

THIS aO>WITrEE HAS LENT TO THE CITIZENS OF FLORIDA* THANK YOUi 

MR* CHAIRMAN - AND THE MEMBERS Of THE OOWITTEE - FOR THIS OPPORTLTIITY 

TO SHARE FLCHIDA'S PROGRAMS. 
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GOOD MORNING, MR, CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 
THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO APPEAR BEFORE YOU TODAY TO 
ADDRESS THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE FEDERAL DROG FREE SCHOOLS AND 
COMMUNITIES PROGRAM. 

MY NAME IS WILLIAM J, MCCORD. I AM DIRECTOR OF THE ALCOHOL AND 
DRUG ABUSE COMMISSION FOR THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND AM 
APPEARING BEFORE YOU TODAY AS A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE DIRECTORS . INC . 
(NASADAD) , NASADAD IS A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION WHOSE 

MEMBERSHIP IS COMPRISED EXCLUSIVELY OF THE STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
OFFICIALS DESIGNATED BY THE GOVERNORS TO ADMINISTER THE PUBLICLY 
FUNDED ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION, INTERVENTION AND 
TREATMENT SYSTEM. 

AS YOU KNOW; THE DRUG FREE SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES ACT PROGRAMS 
WERE FIRST AUTHORIZED BY THE ANTI-DRUG ABUSE ACT OF 1986 (P,L, 
99*570) AND CONTAINED SEVERAL COMPONENTS, THE LARGEST OF WHICH IS 
THE STATE AND LOCAL GRANTS WHICH ALLOCATES FUNDS TO THE STATES TO 
ASSIST IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A BROAD RANGE OF EDUCATION. 
PREVENTION AND INTERVENTION ACTIVITIES* EACH STATE'S ALLOTMENT 
IS DIVIDED BETWEEN THE STATE EDUCATIOfiAL AGENCY WHICH RECEIVES 70 
PERCENT OF THE TOTAL ALLOCATION AND THE OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
WHICH RECEIVES THE REMAINING 30 PERCENT OF FUNDS. 

NINETY (90) PERCENT OF THE FUNDS ALLOTTED TO THE STATE EDUCATION 

I 
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PREVENTION FIELD. THE NATIONAL PREVENTION NETWORK IS COMPRISED 
OF INDIVIDUALS APPOINTED BY EACH OF THE NASADAD DIRECTORS WHO 
WORK TO ENSUrE THE PROVISION OF QUALITY AND EFFECTIVE ALCOHOL AND 
OTHER DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION IN THE STATES AND TERRITORIES. UPU 
PROVIDES A COMMUNICATIONS NETWORK FOR THE FIELD OF PREVENTION AND 
ADVOCATES PREVENTION EFFORTS DESIGNED TO REDUCE THE INCIDENCE AND 
PREVALENCE OF ALCOHOL- AND OTHER DRUG-RELATED PROBLEMS AND 
PROMOTE OVERALL HEALTH AND WELLNESS. 

THE NASADAD AND NPN MEMBERS ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINISTERING A 
BROAD RANGE OF PREVENTION ACTIVITIES. INCLUDING THOSE SUPPORTED 
BY THE OFFICE OF SUBSTANCE ABUSE PREVENTION (OSAP) WITHIN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION. REGARDING STATE ALCOHOL MiD DRUG ABUSE AGENCY 
INVOLVEMENT WITH THE DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS ArjD COMMUNITIES PROGRAMS, 
APPROXIMATELY ONE-HALF OF THE AGENCIES HAVE COMPLETE OP PARTIAL 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR MANAGING THE GOVERNORS' 30 PERCENT 
DISCRETIONARY FUNDS. THE REMAINING STATES REPORT VARYING LEVELS 
OF INVOLVEMENT WITH THE PROGRAM THROUGH COMMtJNICATION WITH THEIR 
GOVERNORS* OFFICES, PARTICIPATION IN SPECIAL TASK FORCES AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF JOINT PROJECTS WITH IiDUCATICN DLPAKTXENT5. 

ATTACHED TO MY TEST-" ?NY AS h^^I^l^l ^ A STATE BY STATE 
LISTING CF THE STATE AGLNCIES "^HAT ADMU-ISTEH IliE GOVMHrOPS ' .10 
PERCENT MONIES, 
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AGENCY XRE REQUIRED TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 
TO IMPROVE ANTI-DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION, PREVENTION, EARLY 
INTERVENTION AND REHABILITATION REFERRAL PROGRAMS* THE 
GOVERNORS' 30 PERCENT DISCRETIONARY FUNDS PROVIDE FINANCIAL 
SUPPORT TO VARIED COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS. ADDITIONALLY, AT 
LEAST 50 PERCENT OF THE GOVERNORS * FUNDS MUST BE USED FOR 
PROGRAMS FOR HIGH RISK YOUTH. 

ROLE OF STA TE ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE DIRECTORS IN ADMINISTERING 
DRUG FREE SCHOOLS AN ^ COMMyNlTIES ACT MONIES 

THE STATE ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE AGENCIES HAVE PLAYED AN 
IMPORTANT ROLE NATIONWITE IN THE IMPLEMENTATION OF ALCOHOL AND 
OTHER DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION STRATEGICS SINCE THE EARLY 1970S WHEN 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION FIRST AUTHORIZED FUNDING FOR PREVENTION 
SERVICES* SINCE THAT TIME. THE FIELD OF PREVENTION HAS GROWN 
RAPIDLY AS EVIDENCED BY A TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN PROGRAMMING AND 
A CONCOMITANT INCREASE IN THE PUBLIC'S AWARENESS OF PROBLEMS 
RELATED TO THE USE OF ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS, THESE FACTS, 
COUPLED WITH GREATER LEGISLATIVE INTEREST IN THIS AREA, HAVE 
BROUGHT MORE PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS INTO THE FIELD THAN EVER 
BEFORE . 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE 
DIRECTORS AND ITS AFFILIATE ORGANIZATION, THE NATIONAL PREVENTION 
NETWORK (NPN) WORK TOGETHER TO PROVIDE NATIONAL LEADEi^SHIP TO THE 

2 
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EXAMPLES OF ACTIVITIES PUMPED BY THE DRUG>FREE SCHOOLS ANp 
COMMUWTTIES ACT 

THE STATE ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE AC^'NCIES THAT ADMINISTER SOME OR 
ALL OP THE GOVERNORS' 30 PERCENT DISCRETIONARY PUNDS PROVIDED 
INFORMATION TO NASADAD ON HOW THE DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS AND 
COMMUNITIES ACT MONIES WERE BEING USED. 

ATTACHED TO MY TESTIMONY AS APPENDIX II IS A STATE BY STATE 
LISTING OF PARTICULAR PROJECTS FUNDED WITH THE 30 PERCENT MONIES* 

AS NOTED IN THE BEGINNING OF MY TESTIMONY, THE DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS 
AND COMMUNITIES ACT REQUIRES A STRONG EMPHASIS ON PROGRAMS AND 
ACTIVITIES TARGETING HIGH RISK YOUTH* AS SUCH, A NUMBER OF STATE 
ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE AGENCIES REPORT THAT DUE TO THEIR AGENCY'S 
RECEIPT OF THESE NEW FUNDS, EXPANDED EFFORTS FOCUSING ON HIGH 
RISK YOUTH HAVE OCCURRED. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF STATE ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE AGENCY EDUCATION AND 
PREVENTION PROGRAMS INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 

o CALIFORNIA HAS DEVELOPED A DRUG SUPPRESSION IN THE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM. AS WELL CULTURALLY SENSITIVE HIGH 
RISK YOUTH PROJECTS; 

o THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HAS INITIATED "PARADE"- 
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PARENTS BALLY AGAINST DRUC- ABUSE AND "PROJECT OUTREACH" 
IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE HOUSING; 

GEORGIA STARTED A 2 4 -HOUR STATEWIDE HOT- LINE FOR 
CONSULTATION AND TREATMENT REFERRAL AND IN THEIR 
PREVENTION RESOURCE CENTERS HAS A TEAM OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE SPECIALISTS TO WORK WITH COMMUNITIES WANTING 
TO ESTABLISH PREVENTION PROGRAMS; 

ILLINOIS HAS HIRED FULL-TIME PREVENTION SPECIALISTS IN 
THE •♦FAMILIES OF THE FUTURE AREAS" (THOSE AREAS WITH 
THE HIGHEST INCIDENCE AND PREVALENCE OF INFANT 
MORTALITY) i 

NEW YORK HAS DEVELOPED "COLLE^SES OF THE SENECA", A 
PREVENTION PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS, "TEEN FOCUS" 
AND A SERIES OF PREVENTIO!; VIDEOS DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES? 

OHIO HAS IMPLEMENTED TWELVE PROGRAMS THAT TARGET HIGH 
RISK YOUTH AND THREE MAJOR COMMUNITY PREVENTION 
PROJECTS, AS WELL AS A PREVENTION TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
TEACHERS ; 

PENNSYLVANIA HAS STARTED "PROJECT PRIDE" IN 
PHILADELPHIA AND IS INCORPORATING PREVENTION ACTIVITIES 
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WITHIN THE BIG BROTHERS, BIG SISTERS PROGRAM, 

O SOUTH CAROLINA HAS PLACED A PRIMARY PREVENTION 
SPECIALIST IN EVERY COUNTY; FUNDED DEMC*»STRATION 
PROJECTS TARGETING URBAN HIGH RISK YOUTH; AND STARTED 
SPECIAL "OUTDOOR INITIATIVES** » 

SUGGESTIONS FOJl AREAS OF IMPROVEME NT IN OPERATION OF DRUG FREE 
SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITI ES ACTIVITIES 

IN A RECENT SURVEY CONDUCTED BY NASADAD, THE STATE ALCOHOL AND 
DRUG ABUSE AGENCIES WERE ASKED THEIR VIEWS ON HOW THE DRUG-FREE 
SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITIES PROGRAMS WERE WORKING AND FOR THEIR 
SUGGESTIONS ON HOW THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION COULD IMPROVE THE 
PROGRAM, 

1* FUNDING 

SEVERAL STATES REPORTED THAT THEY BELIEVED THE PROGRAM TO BE RUN 
FAIRLY WELL IN THEIR STATES AND THAT THE FUNDS AVAILABLE TO THE 
STATES HAVE ENABLED THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION OF SPECIAL 
PROJECTS THAT PREVIOUSLY WERE IMPOSSIBLE BECAUSE OF A LACK OF 
FINANCIAL RESOURCES. 

A NUMBER OF STATES CALLED UPON THE CONGRESS AND THE 
ADMINISTRATION TO GUARANTEE FUNDING FOR A LONGER PERIOD OF TIME 
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SINCE IT TAKES TIME TO GEAR UP FOR NEW PROGRAMS AND TO HIRE AND 
TRAIN STAFF, STATES ALSO MENTIONED THAT THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION SHOULD HAVE AUTHORITY TO PUICE MORE RESTRICTIONS AND 
CRITERIA ON HOW THE LOCAL SCHOOLS SPEND THE MONIES TO AVOID 
WASTING PRECIOUS FEDERAL RESOURCES. 

2. COMMUNICAT TQN AND COORDINATTON 

SOME STATES RESPONDED THAT THE ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE AGENCY 
WORKS CLOSELY AND COOPERATIVELY WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION AND/OR THE GOVERNORS' OFFICES TO COORDINATE EDUCATION 
AND PREVENTION PROGRAMMING. HOWEVER, A MAJORITY OF STATES 
REPORTED THAT THERE WAS A NEED FOR ENHANCED COMMUNICATION AND 
COORDINATION WITH THE ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE AGENCIES. ONE 
STATE RESPONDED THAT THE FEDERAL AND STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION SHOULD WORK MORE CLOSELY WITH THE ALCOHOL AND DRUG 
ABUSE AGENCIES AND "USE THEIR EXPERIENCE," 

SEVERAL STATES MENTIONED THAT BECAUSE OF A LACK OF COMMUNICATION, 
THERE WERE PROBLEMS AS TO WHAT STATES CAN AND CANNOT DO WITH THE 
MONEY. 

GREATER COOPERATION IS NEEDED BETWEEN THE FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION AND OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES DEALING WITH ALCOHOL AND 
OTHER DRUG ABUSE ISSUES. PARTICULARLY THE OFFICE FOR SUBSTANCE 
ABUSE PREVENTION (0£AP). SINCE OSAP FOCUSES PRIMARILY COMMUNITY 
BASED PREVENTION RESEARCH AND SERVICES FOR HIGH RISK YOUTH, THEIR 
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ICNOWLEDGE AND EXPERIENCE COULD BE HELPFUL TO EDUCATORS* 

IN ADDITION TO WORKING MORE COOPERATIVELY WITH OTHER FEDERAL AND 
STATE AGENCIES, DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION ARE ENCOURAGED TO 
INVOLVE MORE FULLY INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANIZATIONS WITHIN THEIR 
LOCAL COMMUNITIES. ONE STATE COMMENTED THAT -WE DO NOT RELY 
ENOUGH ON LOCAL NEEDS AND DISCRETION? LET SC »00L DISTRICTS AND 
LOCAL BOARDS DETERMINE FOR THEMSELVES WHAT THEIR NEEDS ARE. 

3. ApMINISTRATIVE CHANGES 

STATES SUGGESTED A NUMBER OF CHANGES RELATING TO THE STRUCTURE 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS OF THE DRUG*FREE SCHOOLS AND 
COMMUNITIES ACT. ALTHOUGH THE INTENT OF CONGRESS SEEMS TO BE TO 
REACH HIGH RISK YOUTH, STATES BELIEVE THERE IS A REAL NEED TO 
TARGET EDUCATION AND PRIMARY PREVENTION ACTIVITIES TO YOUNGER 
CHILDREN. SEVERAL STATES FELT THAT THE GUIDELINES THAT LIMIT THE 
USE OF HIGH RISK YOUTH FUNDS SHOULD BE BROADENED TO REACH MORE 
CHILDREN WHO MAY NOT MEET THE STRICT DEFINITION OF HIGH RISK AND 
TO MAKE IT EASIER TO MAINSTREAM HIGH RISK CHILDREN, 

ADDITIONALLY. IT WAS SUGGESTED THAT THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
SHOULD STRENGTHEN THE GUIDELINES DEALING WITH SCHOOLS AND THE 
BROADER COMMUNITY, "A SCHOOL-COMMUNITY EMPHASIS IS IMPORTANT AND 
SHOULD BE STRESSED.*" 
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SOME STATES OFFERED SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO THE VARIOUS REPORTING 
REQUIREMEHTS. WHILE STATES RECOGNIZE THE VALUE OF REPORTING ON 
THE ACTIVITIES UNDERTAKEN, IT IS DIFFICULT TO IMPLEMENT REPORTING 
CHANGES ONCE PROGRAMS ARE UNDERWAY, ALSO, TO EHABLE THE STATES 
TO COMPLY WITH STRINGENT REPORTING AND DATA COLLECTION 
REQUIREMENTS, THERE SHOULD BE AN INCREASE IN THE STATES' 
ADMINISTRATIVE ALLOWANCE. 

AMONG STATES THERE IS THE BELIEF THAT THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA AND 
ANNUAL REPORT INFORMATION IS TOO HEAVILY ORIENTED TOWARD HEAD 
COUNTS AND SERVICE COUNTS PER TARGET GROUP, THE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION SHOULD HAVE MORE DISCRETION TO DEVELOP MORE MEANINGFUL 
EVALUATION CRITERIA. CURRENTLY, WHAT A STATE MAY CONSIDER A 
LEGITIMATE PREVENTION ACTIVITY MAY NOT FIT THE DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS 
CRITERIA AND THUS, CANNOT BE DONE. 

FOR CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS IN SCHOOL, EDUCATION PROGRAMS THAT 
HAVE DEMONSTRATED POTENTIAL EFFECTIVENESS IN REDUCING ALCOHOL AND 
OTHER DRUG USE, INCLUDING THOSE DESIGNED TO TEACH YOUNG PEOPLE 
HOW TO RESIST SOCIAL PRESSURES TO USE TOBACCO, ALCOHOL AND OTHER 
DRUGS, CAN HAVE A POSITIVE IMPACT IN REDUCING THE NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN WHO BEGIN TO SMOKE, DRINK AND USE MARIJUANA. 5UCK 
PROGRAMS ARE PARTICULARLY IMPORTANT FOR CHILDREN AT RISK, SMCH AS 
ALCOHOLIC OR DRUG ABUSING PARENTS. 
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THE PEDC9AL COVERNMEHT IS UNIQUELY SITUATED TO PROVIDE THE 
NECESSARY LEADERSHIP AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ON ALCOHOL AND 
OTHER DRUG EDUCATION TO STATES AND LOCAL COMMUNITIES. HOWEVER, 
ALL PARTIES INVOLVED SHOULD RECOGNIZE THAT DRUG EDUCATION WILL 
YIELD POSITIVE RESULTS ONLY IF IMPLEMENTED CONSISTENTLY OVER TIME 
AND IN CONJUNCTION WITH OTHER PREVENTION EFFORTS* THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD PROVIDE STATES WITH CONSISTENT AND RELIABLE 
FUNDING. STATES AND SCHOOL BOARDS, FOR THEIR PART, SHOULD 
REALIZE THAT ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG PROBLEMS DO NOT REPRESENT 
SHORT-TERM CRISES SUSCEPTIBLE TO QUICK FIXES. ONE-SHOT OR SHORT- 
TERM CAMPAIGNS AND EVENTS HAVE NOT HAD A SIGNIFICANT IMPACT. 
ONGOING COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMS THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL YEAR AND 
ACROSS ALL GR OE LEVELS ARE ESSENTIAL TO A SUCCESSFUL EDUCATION 
EFFORT. 

SCHOOL-BASED ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG EDUCATION PROGRAMS ARE AT 
BEST ONLY ONE COMPONENT OF A MEANINGFUL PREVENTION POLICY. 
SCHOOL PROGRAMS FAIL TO REACH ADOLESCENTS WHO HAVE DROPPED OUT OF 
SCHOOL OR WHO ARE IN NEED OF SUPPORT BEYOND WHAT SCHOOLS CAN 
PROVIDE. EDUCATION APPROACHES ARE ASSURED (GREATER SUCCESS IF 
TMEV INVOLVE AND RECEIVE SUPPORT FROM A BROAD SPECTRUM OF THE 
COMMUNITY INCLUDING PARENTS, TEACHERS, POLICE, DRUG AND ALCOHOL 
PROFESSIONALS , OTHER HEALTH CARE PROVIDERS , ELECTED OFFICIALS , 
JUDGES, MEDIA, AND OF COURSE, YOUTH THEMSELVES. TOGETHER WE CAN 
CREATE ENVIRONMENTS WHERE REMAINING DRUG FREE BECOMES THE NORM 
AND A GREATER SENSE OF SELF ESTEEM AND CONTROL ARE FOSTERED. 
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RECENT EVIDENCE SUGGESTS THAT ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUG ABUSE AMONG 
ADOLESCENTS IS ASSOCIATED WITH MULTIPLE RISK AND RESILIENCY 
FACTORS THAT ARE INHERENT WITHIN THE ENVIRONMENT (E.G., 
AVAILABILITY OF ALCOHOL AND OTHER DRUGS, FAMILY, MEDIA, PEERS, 
ETC.) AND THE INDIVIDUAL'S INTERACTION WITH THE ENVIRONMENT, AS 
WELL AS FACTORS THAT ARE INHERENT WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL (E.G,, 
GENETICS, PERSONALITY, PHYSICAL HEALTH, ETC.). THUS, ANY 
PREVENTIVE INTERVENTION IS LIKELY TO BE MORE EFFECTIVE IF IT 
FOCUSES ON REDUCING THE POWER OF RISK FACTORS AND INCREASING THE 
POTENCY OF RESILIENCY FACTORS ACROSS MULTIPLE ENVIRONMENTAL 
LEVELS. INTEGRAL TO THE SUCCESS OF ANY SCHOOL-BASED PROGRAM IS A 
MANDATE FOR COLLABORATIVE, COORDINATED PROGRAMMING WITHIN THE 
COMMUNITY THAT REINFORCES THE PREVENTION MESSAGE AND PROVIDES FOR 
CONSISTENT PUBLIC POLICY. HENCE, NASADAD ENCOURAGES THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION TO PLACE INCREASED EMPHASIS IN ITS 
GUIDELINES ON COMMUNITY-BASED APPROACHES TO PREVENTION. 
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APPBfPIX I 



St«t« Aq«ncy AdBini8t«rin9 Governors* 30% Dnig^Frec 
Schools and ConunitiM Moni«B 



ADWIittSTgRItiQ AfSMgY 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALlFORNtA 

COliORADO 

CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 



INDIANA 
IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYIAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 



cov«rnor*s Office 

DttpartMHt of Education 

Gov«rnor*« Of flea 

Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy 

Alcohol and Drug Abusa Aqancy 

50% - Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy 

50% * Govamor*8 Offica 
Offica of Policy and Nanagamnt 
Departmant of Public Inatruction 
Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Aganc> 

Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy 

Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy 

40% - Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy; 

portion to Polica Dapartnant and 

Govarnor 
Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy 
501 - Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy; 

50% - Govarnor* a Allianca 
50% - Alcohol and Drug Abuse Agency; 

501 - Govarnor 

Departmant of Education 

Dapartmant of Education 

Governor' a offica of Justice Assistance 

Governor's Allianca Against Drugs 

Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy 

State Planning Agancy 

Department of Public Safety 

Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy 

Department of Juatica 

25% - Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agency 

Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy 

Govarnor* a Task Force 

Department of Education 

Task Force on Integrated Projects 



1 
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STATt 



NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 
OMGON 

PCKHSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 
RHODE tSLAHD 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TCHMESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 



Aicohol And Drug Abuv« kq^f^ey 
Alcohol «nd Drug Abust Aqsncy 
Alcohol and Drug Al>us« Agsncy 
D«p«rtMnt of Education and Drug 
Policy Council 
D«part:Bont of Education 
50% * Alcohol and Drug Abusa Agancy 
Alcohol and Drug Abu«a Agancy 
Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy 

Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy 
Alcohol and Drug Abu^a Agancy 
20% - Alcohol and Drug Abuaa Agancy 
Dapartnant of Huaan Sarvicaa* Diviaion 

of Youth and Faaiiy Sarvicaa 
D«part»ant of Education, Covarnor** 

Advisory Group 
Covarnor*a Offica - Dapartnant of 

Comnunity Davalopvant 
Offica of Comunity and Induatrial 

Davalopmant 
Alcohol and Drug Abusa Agancy 
Drug Policy Board 
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APPEWDIX II 



Exattples of Proqrams Funded vlth Dniq-Fr« 
Schools and conunltlM funds 



Community prevention sttrvic* projects and a 
high risk youth? 



Pr«v«ntion and Intervention service? 
Formation of **Arkansans for Diu:;;"Free Youth*" 

CftilXornla 

High risk youth progr'ims; 

Drug suppression in schools programs? 



Programs focusing en alcohol related birth 
defects/prenatal drui irsuss. 



"Partners" program aimed at high risk youth; 

A diversion project in Mesa that includes 
treatment ; 

Pihes Peak Care Coalition aimed at high risk 
youth. 

District of Columbia 

■*PAIUDE** - Parents Rally Against Drug Abuse; 

Project Outreach in public assistance housing 

Prevention activities aimed at high risk 
youth. 



24 hour statewide hotline for consultation 
and treatment referral ; 
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Pr«v«ntion itAtourc* C«nt«r8 * a t««» of four 
t«chnic«l as«ist«nctt sp«cialifttt to provid« 
assistance to conutiunlti** wantin9 to 
•stablish prevention programs. 

Formation of '^PAYADA'* • Parsnts and Youth Against Drug 
Al:>uss ; 

Implementation of **BAB£S*'; 

Community development and mobilization projects* 

Four innovative prevention programs; 

Hired full-time prevention specialist in the 
" Families of the Future Areas" (those areas 
with the highest incidence of infant 

mortality. 

indiAIlA 

"Choices" - the city of Elkhart contracts 
with providers who assess the prevention 
needs of the city; 

Kaiion County Prosecutors Office - provide 
drugscreening, intervention and prevention. 

Comprehensive community based programs; 
School team intervention programs; 
Diversions projects. 

Almost all of the money goes to the regional 
prevention centers acrosv the State. 

"After-school Program" - a cooperative 
effort targeting two schools that provide 
activities for children in economically disadvantaged 
areas . 
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••Comnion" - a p««r l«ad«rship program; 



Aft«r«chool group* for childran of alcohol 
and drug abusars or children who ara 
substanca abusers. 



Michlyan 



Miaaouri 



Phoenix Alternative High School - for 
dropouts and high risk youth; 

Culturally sensitive programs for Native 
Americans; 

Development of student assistance programs. 

Alternative School in Kansas city for 
children not accepted in other schools; 

Training of 15-20 school teams to develop 

high risk youth programs 

Hgbragtifl 

3 3 mini grant program^f for Just Say No; 
Formation of Youth Against Alcohol and Drugs. 

Sports programs for high risk youth referred 
by schools and other groups? 

Wilderness program in Reno; 

Prevention programs conducted by Boy Scouts. 
New Hattpahirn 

Implementation of "Here's Looking at you, 
TOO" ; 

Hiring of student assistance coordinator- 

New Yox K 

Colleges of the Seneca - prevention program 
for college students; 
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Oklahom a 



Qrcaon 



"T««n Focus** 

Support to Councils on Alcoholism; 

Creation of videos distributed through 
libraries* 

High risk youth project in public housing; 

Centers for prevention progravs that provide 
resources, training and consultation* 

Twelve programs that target high risk youth; 
Three major community prevention projects; 
Prevention training program focusing on teachsrs. 



Majority of funds assist in development of 
student assistance programs. 



Pen nsylvania 

■^Project Pride" in Philadelphia: 

Big Brothers, Big Sisters programs; 

Project Core - teacher trainees under 
Pennsylvania commission on crime and 
Delinquency. 



10 prevention sites serving high risk youth; 

''Project Risk", a structured skills building program* 

South Carolina 

A primary prevention specialist has been 
placed in every county; 

Demonstration projects targeting urban high-^ 
risk youth? 

"Outdoor initiatives". 

4 
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South Dakota 

Statowide implementation of the DAHE program; 



Verttont 



Support implementation of comprehensive health 
education. 



Contract with Utah Federation of Drug-Free Youth; 

Comunity Counseling Center in Salt Lake City provides 
living skills program for high risk youth. 



"Alternatives for Teens** , ongoing support groups in the 
schools; 

Provide scholarships to Vermont educators to attend the 
New England School of Addiction Studies. 



Wisconsin 



18 grants for high risk youth, including children of 
drug abusing women, teens in corrections facilities and 
children on Indian reservations. 



Wyoming 

DAKE programs; 



Special projects for Big Brothers and Big 
Sisters programs. 
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TestiJfiony on Federal Drug Abuse Policy in EAjcation 
before the 

ftouse Select Cannittee on »4arcotics Abuse and Control 
on behalf of 
The Council of the Great City Schools 

Mr, Chainwn, ny name is BtVard Zubrcw. 1 am the Special Assistant for &:ug 
Education to the Super intereJent of the Philadelphia Public Schools. With me is Q^n 
Porter f the Drag Abuse Program Director for the Philadelphia Public Schools, We are 
pleased to appear before you this morning on behalf of the Ccxincil of the Great City 
Schools. 

Currently in its 33rd year, the Council Of 'ttie Great City Schools is a national 
organization conprised of 46 of the nation's largest urban public school systems. On 
our Board of Directors sit the Superintendent and a Board of Education member frow each 
city, making The Council the only independent education grcxip so constituted arid the 
only one whose membership and purpose is solely urban, 

Iho CounciTs iw^^nbership serves over five million inner-city youngsters, or 
approxijnately 12% of the nation's public school enrollment. About one-third of the 
country's Black children, 27% of the Hispanic children and 20% of the nation's Asian 
children are being ecijcated in our schools* Nearly 301 of all poor children in the 
nation are found in our forty-six cities, 

Mr* Chainnan, I thark you for the invitation to testify before this crucial 
Committee on federal drug abuse policy for our schools. I would also like to thank you 
for your leadership arri advocacy in this area. 

With your pennissian, Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer a few general 
observation about the federal government's response to our nation's drug problems as 
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they relate to schools « particularly in cm innsrKrities; describe what we are doing to 
address these challenges; and diacuss what we think remains to be done. 

in general, nr. Chaionan, we *«uld have to give the federal gwerment a •C" grade 
in its leadership in preventing drug abuse in our schools* Itte pres^ious 
acWnistrationr in particular, was not helpful in either its budget requests or its 
rhetoric* Ihe attenpt to halve the Congressional allocation for the Drug Free Schools 
Act several years ago was outrageouSf and the proposal to test our students for drugs 
was unfeasible. The Mroinistration's best effort was the publication of What w orks; 
Schools Without Drugs * 

Ifcile the new Administration shows less overt hostility to our efforts in 
controlling drug abuse, it also shows little leadership. Too little has enier^od froin 
the Department of Education to-^te to demonstrate that it taKes this problan 
seriously. Its budget request was woefully inadequate, and its proposals largely 
uncreative. We have not seen front the Departanent of Education yet any serious evidence 
of connitjnent for addressing the drug problem or description of hew it fits into the 
Mmin is t ration's overall purported war on drugs* 

One proposal from the Department, howwer, that deserves serious attention 
Congress is its "Drug Free Schools Urban EJnergency Grants", as containcxJ in H.R. 1675. 
Ihis bill would authorise $25 million in one-tinve grants for urban systems 
having the most severe drug problans* Conrunitips of every kintJ are experiencing 
problene with drug use, but the situation in our major cities is staggering* Whil*? the 
proposal is small, it would provide assistance where the need is greatest and would 
correct, in part, one of the deficiencies in the current r^ug-Free Schools Act, tJie 
lack of targeting. 

2 
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Congress currently appropriates about $354* 5 million nationally for the drug* 
abuse edjcation efforts urder the Drvq-Free Schools and Ccnsiunities Act, of which 
inner-city s<iiools receive about $13*7 million or 4.0% — in contrast to the 121 of the 
nation's students they enroll, most of which are highly at-risk of drug use. Not only 
is the $9*0 (on average) spent per child by the federal government inadequate to 
address the nation's drug problgns, but the $3*50 spent for ea(*i urban child borders on 
the scandalous* In short r the federal education effort short changes the area «^re 
the problem is most acute: the cities* 

Despite this deficiency in federal si^^rt, local urban schools are grappling with 
their drug problems using funds from the Drug Free Schools Act* In rtiiladelphia we are 
usxng a f ive-^int strategy that includes: prevention and intervention prograns, 
conininity outreach, staff de/elopment and training, s<Aool board policy, and 
cooperative ventures with law enforcement and other city agencies. Our total budget 
for these efforts is approximately $1^422,375 in 1988-89, of which our federal portion 
is S519,3*?3 or 36*5%* Itiis budget reflects contributions fron the school district, 
city, state, and corporate community. 

^* Prevention and Ed u catio n* The Philadelphia Public Schools teach a 

5t-^ra3ardi2ed curricula to all children grades K-12 on substance abuse throigh air 

D&parbiK^nt of Health and Physical Education* This effort is SLpplomented by a variety 

of education projects, including: 

o Here's Looking At You "^000 r a state approved drug and alcohol abuse 
prevention curricula for students grades Enphasis is placed on social 

skills, bonding, refusal skills, and understanding the effects of chemical 
dependence* 

^ Project Pride , a progran in our schools run by the Jewish Family and 
Children's Service Agency etrphasizing prevention and early intervention in 
middle schools* 
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o Project D,A.R.E. , a nationally-knom cooperdtive venture with the 
Philadelphia Police Department. 

2. Intervention arri Referral . Our schools also provide a nuntoer of progrm 
o^hasiiing intervention and referral* 

o Ritefi of Passage, a high school program for 48,000 yoath designed to deliver 
prevention ai? early intervention services thraigh peer grOip cainseling- 

o Student Assi stance Program (SAP) assists school faculty in identifying 
substance " gGse problai i s prcTviding appropriate referrals to the drug and 
alcdiol, and nental health systens using a team of administrators, nuioes, 
counselors trained in adolescent chemical dependence, grojp work, recovery 
and aftercare. 

3. Outreach . Philadelphia's schools also work closely with the cT-ui.ity through 
two other efforts: 

o Operation Kinship , wtjich provides workshops, seminars and training sessions 
for parents, comunity groups, churches and other organizations. 

o Teenage Parents Program provides prevention and early intervention servk-es 
to 160 pregFiant arri parenting teens who are substance abusers living m 
public housing or shelters. 

4. Staff Develoiwnt . In addition, the Philadelphia School District is 
ijiplanentir^ an ongoing staff dcvelcpnent effort to help faoilty and nontea.^iir^ 
personnel recognize and report signs of abuse, as well as to allow specially trained 
personnel to intervene ard provide aR^ropi iate referral and treatinent, 

5^ Pol' cy and En forcement, Ihe Philadelphia Board of Education has also enacted 
new policies banning the possession by students of beepers, expelling ^.tiid^^nts for 
incidents involving drugs and woapc^s, arrf o^^tablishing a -Security C^>.rati<^s Task 
Force" to investigate any drug activity in the schools. 
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6. Cooperative Ventureft With Other Agencies . FinaUyr the Philadelphia S<*ool8 
are collaborating with other agencies in fighting drugs and providing leadership 
through a nufvber of other efforts: 

o Drug Free School Zones , designated around schools to call attention to the 
federal legislation and to establish a •xero tolerance* policy within 1000 
feet of a school* Efforts are also underway to coordinate efforts with the 
Police Oepardnent, District Attorney *s office, and the U.S. Attorney's 
Office. 

o Partnerships also fonn a major conponent of our work, as we have developed 
cooperative agreerients with the regional health care providers, the social 
service delivery system, and the private sector. 

Efforts in Philadelphia are sijnilar to those in other city public school systen£ 
across the nation* The evaluations of these efforts natiorwide indicate that drug- 
abuse education^ as a ccnponent in a ccjuiunity-wide program, can work, especially when 
designed ro influence youngsters to resist peer pressures, not just provide information 
or booet self-esteem, Prwious prograris designed solely to teach our youth about the 
danger f> of drugs or to raise self -confidence had positive effects but were not 
suffit" i<-nt to reduce drug-use significantly, leading many to think that education 
efforts wpre in effective. 

ftJite the opposite is true, how«?ver, when those educational efforts use peer 
piessuie. Education programs in these cases were particularly effective in reducing 
th<? initial use of "gateway" drugs — an ijiportant predictor of later use. E^^aluations 
of the A.L. E.R.T. program in California, the S*T*A*R. program in Kansas City, and the 
Seattle So^-ial IWelofment Project appear to bear this out. Recent research reviews of 
Bome 240 studies also should that drug^ahuse education, based mostly in schools, was 
effective when it used a strong peer corponent in reducing drug-abuse* 
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In ohort. Nr. Chaimin/ are convinced that drug abude education efforts in our 
schools are an essential coiponent in our nation's overall strategy against drugs. 

And the Drug Free Schools and conwunities Act is an important part of our efforts 
locally* CXir federal funds were used to purchase the "Here's Looking At You* 
ciffricula, provide teacher training, set up a faculty resource library and design the 
Student Assistance Progr«n (SAP). Evaluations of these specific efforts on student 
drug use will be ready at the end of the next school year- Our preliminary firrfings, 
however, show that 961 of the progrero's participants rated their eisperience as highly 
positive. 

More needs to be done, however # at our le^el and yours* We see first hand, 
A^eryday, the effects that those drugs have on our youth. "Too many of our inner -city 
youth are being lost in a never-ending maclstran of despair, drugs, poverty, neglect, 
abuse, and isolation. 

The federal goverrment could be more helpful to us at the local Iwel if it would 
consider the following recoim*endations! 

a. Increase the funding for the Drug-Free Schools and Conwvnity Act to $i.O 
billion annually. 

b. Modify the current Drug-Free Schools authorization to distribute 9!1> (rather 
than 75%) of its funds to the local school system level. 

c. Target funds under the Drug-Free Schools Act to areas of high poverty using 
the Chapter 1 (GSEA) forinula. 

d. Require the Department of Education to develop and test moro progr^ models 
for dissemination to the local lwel# 

e. Provide funds to the Department of Education for curricula dcveloptr^nt and 
teacher training packages for dissemination to the local l<vei. 
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t. Authorise federal timAs for Bchool-bAsed health clinics that %«ul<i provide 
mo*«^ health education, health care and drug monitoring. 

g. Encourage the Secretary of Education to prov»ide national leadership in the 
schocld' role in drug-abuse prevention* 

Place greater enphasis on school-ba^ prevention progr^ in the 
Secretary's discretionary fund* 

i* tncor^jrate drug abuse education in other federal programs, e.g. nutrition 
eAication, AIDS prevention. Chapter 2, day care and teen pregnancy programs, 
and prograne serving infants born to chcn^ically addicted parenti; 

Ffetain but do not expand the current federal requirements for local 
(i^ii^urances on drug policies. 

k. Approve the Administration's urban schools emprgf*ncy grants. 

TT^ank you very nuch for this opportunity to testify. T %*auld bo happy to answer 
any questions. 
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Peaeral Drug-Free Schools Tzcqtma 
in Selected Urge City Schools* 



o 



o 



o 
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Boston s Used its feafral allocation of S167,W7 in 1987-88 to purciiatie state* 
6^e\opBA corriculom^ D.E.C«I.D.E. y pay for a central office coordinator! and 
provide stipends for teachers in grades 4 through 7 for training after hours and 
on ^elcnds, The school systan also used an additional $200«000 fron the 
Stafcretary's discretionary fund for miniawards to 16 sdwols (8 secondary, 4 
middle anS 4 elanentary) for surveys, data collection, and the establishment of 
referral systems to outside a9encies and for student support systems* The 
discretionary award was not renewed for 1986-89 and the district will have to 
■cale back B<jDe referral systems. Ihe Boston Schools will receive $207,063 in 
formula funds in 1988*89. 

How Bost on Would Use Additional Fednral Money ; Would extend curriculum an5 
training to other gradle Yi^^B^he^or^ 'i'^v^ cur rent 4, S, 6 and 7 gradc?si and would 
expand the referral 8y.»tems designed with Secretary's discretionary funds. 



Phi ladelphia t Used its $427,687 federal allocation in 1987*88 for purdiasirig 
'He r'»*s Looting At You 2000" curriculum packages, training 84 lead teadiers in 
grades on \mo of the package, establishing a faculty resources library, and 
designing a Student Assesswt-nt Program (SAP). Ttie SAP effort was designed as an 
intervention strategy and involved training additional teachers on hew to 
identify active student drug users, T>pa<^iers trained in the curriculum and 
through SAP wore instructed in how to set up drug awareness faculty conmitteeB in 
each school. 

Ho^ Philadelphia Would Use Additio nal Federal Money ; Would expand the current 
progr^im from t'Ke"2T Vf oriLTit ary ^ scHool s " ft now serves to all 148 elanentary 
schools in the district, and from the current 24 high schools to an additional 6. 



Providence: Usod its $65,000 federal allocation in 1987-88 to purchase 
TnstrucVTonal materials, video tapes and panphlets, contract with local caiminity 
ies to provide co^fieiing for students, conduct teacher training, hold 
parent education workshops, are] esi^lish an intervention and roL?rral system for 
school staff. Allocation to the public Rchool system in 1988-89 will increase to 
573,000, 

How J*rovi doner Wciu Id ns*^^/Wdition^i] Fednr^^ Would expand all of the 

prc^ am' s ^VurVf*nt cdrpnniTnts^ while placing .idded enphasis on intorvention, 
treatment and reff*rralB. 

SaU I^Va^ City ; Used all of its S63,795i 1987-88 federal allocation on direct 
services, no funis wc*re spent on administrative salaries. Sent first 

proposal to state in June, 1987; bogan program t**chnio;il ly on August 1, but did 
not draw down first paynr-nt until October. "Hie bulk of the first year's 
allocation was rr>t dr.iwn down until June, 1988, when expenditures wi?re beir^g 
reLtitxirs^Ki. Puryls went for purch,ir>ing "Here's looking At You 2000** curriculum 
pac-kjges, iaftor-cdre support rhir^r^os for stijd<>nts, Jnd one wryk studt^nt team 
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training* Km pirt of the after-care •tn'ort classes, the school systen worked 
with about thirty young people who were transitioning back into school after 
their drug treatjsent. Transition classes imrolved honework, life and coping 
skills^ decision-making sessions, and support groups* 

Hoi i Salt Lake City Would Use Additional Federal Punds t Would us*» additional 
liirSn to traTn teaBvers Tn primary prevention, to expand the availability of 
drug-abuse curriculum, and to ej^nd student assistance^ transition and support 
Services. 



WOrfoXlc t Used its 1987-88 fedt^ral allocation of $87,000 to r\M\ teacher training 
prograns and graduate courses for teachers in drug abuse topics. About 160 
teachers and coinselors took the ft^rally-furvM courses last year« Itte 
district also used its funds to establish *Just Say No* Clubs^ rirt student and 
parent retreats, set up drug coordinators at all five district high schools, and 
p(«d)a8e curriculum ^terials. 

not Norfolk W<yld Use Additional Fe deral Funds; Would expand graduate training 
courses for the balance the TfiFo5"tea3Sers in the system, and inplanent more 
parent drug education classes. 



Buffalo ; Used its federal allocation in the 1987-88 school year to purchase 
o^rlculun n^terials for teaciiers, to place part-tiine drug-abuse coordinators in 
high schools, to integrate drug education into the required health education 
class, to conduct irv^ervice teacher training workshops^ and to design drug 
eAJcation and pr mention classes for students. 

Wm Buff a to Would Use Addi t ional Fe de r al Funrt s ; Would expand training and 
coordinators Into t fie elaiipntary gfaBes, and would purchase more materials for 
teachers. 



St 4 Lou i S t Used its approximately $150,000 federal grant in 1987-88 for in- 
service train tf>g in four grade nodules: preschool, el^snontary grades middle 
grades 6-8, and high 6<l)ool grades 9-12. Itie district also operates in-service 
training for extended high schools and alternative schools. Training is focused 
on teachers, comselors and nurses* In addition, the district operated classes 
for students in drug abuse across all grade Iwels. Preschool efforts focused on 
the parents of preschool children at 28 sites. 

J^LS_Wou Id Use Add i ti_qna 1 _ Fede r a 1 Punds : Wou 1 d pi ace more f ul 1 -t ime 
drug abuse coordinators anf" trainers TntolTrgh schools, and wcwld purchase more 
training materials. 



Alb uquergue ; Used its $216,000 f#*dj*ral allocation in 3987-88 to hire 2,5 full- 
Vijme ccntral-of f ice drug aboso coordinators for thr» school sy!;t('!m, and to nwk*? a 
Berlins of minigrants of $1800 a pir*cp to 11 high schools, of $900 to 23 middle 
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•cltools^ Af^ $450 to 75 tlMntary schools. Elmntary ttchools used imt of th« 
funds for sudiovisusls, futerl«ls and incentivcK, xs^r grades tpent most 

of funds on in-servic« teadier training, stipends an) speakers. The syston also 
4>«nt $23,000 of its allocation for Q.U.E.S.T. curriculum and training packages. 

Bow Albiiqueroue ^ Additional federal Funds t Would hire progr«n 

coorlfnators cor ea<^ high school in the district to^give the program a more 
htrnn touch. 



Source: Council of the Great City Schools 
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Peaeral Drug Free Schools Wlocations to Great City Sdjools 



1988-89 



City School System 1987-88 

Albuquerque « - 

Atlanta ' 

Baltijiore 296,896 

l^sSn^^ 162.854 1,0,000 

£fft"o 207,063 



Stas"""'^ 631,856 769,058 

^■'^ 77,676 95 25C 

^Z\t i^sl 

El Paso 41,935 
Fresno 

U>ng Beach 104,201 75 m 

Minnoap>lis 98 33^ 

^80:077 ' 

244,368 299 283 

Oakland 

126,282 

^rt^r'' 93,51] 141,000 

ft' "''"'^ 16^-679 

f^" 32,532 26 845 

i:"tur"™ l-n.402 216:386 
Medo ^^''"'^ • 138,614 

4r ^ 119,560 243 694 

'44018 

-l^tvfi- - -- 662,138 

^'^'^ $10,994,545 ^1-37728729-9 
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